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Editorial Comment 





The Furniture of Hell 


HE RECENT display of a well-appointed, 

“homey” fall-out shelter on the TV screens 
of the nation provides the most macabre touch 
yet to the current controversy on the subject. 
For twenty thousand dollars or so a provident 
and comfortably-fixed citizen can acquire a 
cozy refuge from the debacle. In addition to 
elementary necessities a family of four can en- 
joy all the comforts of home, including an 
attractive little bed for the dog. Apparently air 
and food for Fido have been taken into account: 
love of animals is good for the children’s morale. 
And morale, as every one tells us, is important. 
With the chill amiability of an undertaker the 
demonstrator discloses the attractions of the 
locale. ‘Time need not hang heavy: there are 
plenty of well-planned educational toys for 
the children and records of fine music for the 
elders. Of course, there is a phonograph. And 
around the tranquil domestic scene loom the 
huge concrete walls which will keep everything 
—and everyone—out. 


One wonders what compositions the head of 
the family will choose to play while millions of 
his fellow beings are being incinerated? And 
will the children chant “America the Beautiful” 
or just “Home, Sweet Home”? What funeral 
march will the lucky survivor select for a perish- 
ing world? 


These apparently idle speculations are not so 
idle. They point to a moral collapse which is 
setting in before even one second of suffering 
has been faced or endured. We know that in 
World War Two there were those whose hu- 
manity increased under torture just as there were 
others who, under intolerable pressure, sought 
to survive by any means. Now we are in the 
presence of something more dreadful—the willed 
abdication from society, the coldly-planned cut- 
ting of the moral bond with the human family 
by tiny handfuls with enough money to burrow 
deeply in the ground. The deterioration is a 
priori. That is what the private shelter means. 


The monstrous discussions as to how to keep 
one’s neighbor out, the secret diggings to prevent 
knowledge of one’s cave from becoming known, 
are fearful harbingers. Let us assume that in 
the event of nuclear war these shelter-dwellers 
actually survive and emerge after two weeks 


with their dog and phonograph records intact. 
How after this lesson in “togetherness” will they 
get together with other individuals who may 
crawl out to the earth’s surface? For what store 
of unpolluted food or for what ruin will they 
have to do battle with their neighbor? How 
soon will they rend each other? 


THESE are not rhetorical questions. They pro- 

ceed from the assumptions of nuclear war 
and must be answered by anyone who ventures 
to recommend a course of action to a confused 
nation. Disagreement among scientists as to 
the probable percentage of survivors and contra- 
dictory counsel emanating from the nation’s 
leaders add to the demoralization. 


The only kind of shelter program for which 
justification could be found is a large-scale 
public one. If fall-out shelters can protect 
sizable segments of the population then a case 
might be made for the public construction of 
adequate shelters. That would be a different 
matter from the hawking of flimsy traps by 
unscrupulous vendors for comparatively small 
sums or the purchase of presumably “safe” 
shelters by the very rich. Public shelters would 
at least not be socially divisive. That is the best 
that can be said for them. 


The argument of those who oppose any shelter 
program on the grounds that it creates an in- 
tellectual climate in which acquiescence in nuc- 
lear war develops merits the most serious con- 
sideration. The more of us who make peace 
with the notion that only a hundred million or 
a hundred and fifty million will be vaporized, or 
that only New York will be blasted off the face 
of the earth but Boise will remain, the closer 
the holocaust draws. 


We may reasonably assume that in Soviet 
Russia, too, there is no enthusiasm for the devas- 
tation of nuclear war. While Khrushchev bran- 
dishes his megaton bombs he is well aware that 
the Pentagon has means of retaliation. This 
balance of terror grants the possibility of reason- 
able accommodation in regard to the problems 
that divide East and West. All our energy must 
be employed toward this accommodation. In 
the meantime let us not offer a new version of 
the Inferno in which the groans resound outside 
while the damned sit smugly within playing 
the phonograph. 
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Open Letter to Mr. Habib Bourguiba 
President of the Republic of Tunisia 


by Marc 


M PRESIDENT, 


Many are the reasons which give me the 
moral right to address this letter to you. Here 
are a number of them: 

I have followed your political career with 
passionate interest and profound sympathy over 
a period of a quarter of a century—ever since 
you took into your own hands, in 1934, the lead- 
ership of your country’s struggle for independ- 
ence by the creation of the ‘Neo-Destour” 
party. 

The spirit and ideas which you inculcated in 
the Neo-Destour gave this party impulse, scope 
and energy; the Neo-Destour became the party 
of the masses, encompassing all strata of the 
country—the bourgeoisie, intellectuals, workers 
and farmers. You were the first to understand 
the moral and material importance of trade- 
unionism in the national struggle. And you were 
also the first, if I am not mistaken, to insist upon 
the creation of Tunisian trade unions which 
would be independent from workers’ organi- 
zations in France. You sponsored the creation 
of a General Confederation of Tunisian Workers. 

Your conception of the Neo-Destour party 
took on the name of “Bourguibism.” This move- 
ment represented for your friends, myself in- 
cluded, an ideal and a system which embodied 
the finest values of humanity: liberty and equal- 
ity in every domain of social life—economic, 
political, educational and intellectual—an end to 
individual egoism and to privileges! Bourguib- 
ism stood for complete harmony between the 
interests of society and those of the individual! 

A few words about your methods: you had 
decided to make use of all means in your struggle, 
not excluding violence, but this only if you were 
driven to it. 

Furthermore, you even knew how to be satis- 
fied with partial results, because you were con- 
vinced that you could exploit them, enlarge them 
and carry them further toward the final result. 

Nature bestowed upon you a precious quality 
—courage. Courage in the meaning that Jaures 
gave to this word: “To have courage at all times, 
this means to endure without flinching trials of 


Marc Yarblum was a founder of the Labor Zionist 
movement and for many years its leader in France. He is 
now a resident of Israel. 


Yarblum 


all kinds—physical and moral—which life can 
lavish upon one.” (And life was very generous 
to you!) 


Bvt was “Bourguibism” made up only of posi. 

tive qualities? Certainly not. By the admis. 
sion of your own friends, Bourguibism contained 
also a large dose of cunning, cleverness and re- 
course to means not always in harmony with 
noble ideals. However, these defects showed up 
much later, and in any case they did not diminish 
the positive values of Bourguibism. 

Once a doubt assailed me. It was in 1952. The 
French press had written about your stay in 
Rome during the war, in 1943, at the time Hitler 
was occupying France, Tunisia, etc. They at- 
tributed to you certain remarks which inferred 
that you had counted on the victory of Hitler 
and Mussolini. Your explanations, however, put 
an end to these calumnies. It seemed clear that 
the press, by falsifying your statements, had 
simply wanted to discredit you in order to harm 
your negotiations with the French government. 
And so my doubts were dissipated. But it did 
disturb me to learn of your friendly contact 
with the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who was 
also in Rome at the time and who wished openly 
and ardently for a victory by Hitler in the hope 
that this would bring about the “final solution” 
to the Jewish question according to the concep- 
tion of Hitler and Eichmann, with whom he 
collaborated—that is to say, the extermination 
of the Jews, even those in Palestine. 


My second concern occurred during the years 
1945-1949, during your sojourn in Cairo. You 
had counted heavily on the Arab League and the 
Arab countries. But I know of your disappoint- 
ment during this sojourn, through the last, and 
very interesting, book of Jean Lacouture:Five 
Men and France. You had ascertained “the vain 
effervescence, hollow agitation and sterile pala- 
ver” of the Arab leaders. And Jean Lacouture 
related that later, in recalling your stay in Cairo, 
you brusquely declared: “When I think of the 
education I was able to get in France and 
of that which their teachers give to the poor 
Egyptians. .. .!” 

In 1952 I received a letter from my good 
friend Joseph Sprintzak, since dead, who was 
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President of the Knesset (the Parliament of 
Israel), elected and re-elected unanimously, a 
man of rare wisdom and profound humanity 
whose dream was Judeo-Arab fraternity. He 
had been fascinated by your personality, which 
he compared with that of Nehru. “It seems to 
me,” he wrote, “that Habib Bourguiba is pre- 
cisely that leader who alone is able to grasp the 
fundamentals of the reconciliation and frater- 
nity between Jews and Arabs. He must, then, 
succeed in his great mission. It must be Bour- 
guiba and no other who will bring about, peace- 
fully, the aspirations of the Tunisian people. He 
will then become the highest authority in the 
Arab world and will be the great apostle of peace 
and of Judeo-Arab fraternity.” 

“But,” he added, “the Jews must also con- 
tribute toward the success of Bourguiba.” And 
Sprintzak ended his letter: “But am I deceiving 
myself?” 


WE come to the years 1954-1956. I had the 

great pleasure of meeting you during this 
period, at the Hotel Continental in Paris, in 
January, 1955. Our common friend Jean Rous 
arranged our meeting, which I shall never for- 
get. At your request, I laid before you the 
esential points in the problem of Israel: the 
reasons—historical, economic, political, ideologi- 
cal and spiritual—which had led the Jewish 
people to emigrate to Israel and found an inde- 
pendent state; the directions in which we are 
developing the country; the situation of the 
Arabs in Israel; our intentions concerning rela- 
tions with the neighboring Arab countries; and, 
finally, our attitude towards Tunisia. You 
listened with great interest, interrupting from 
time to time, occasionally addressing your col- 
laborators who were present. I do not intend, 
here, to repeat what I said, but here is your 
reply, just as I wrote it down immediately after 
our discussion: You said, “I remain faithful to 
my idea that we must seek a solution to our 
differences through negotiations. This is possible 
if good will exists. It is permissible to use force 
and arms only in the case where one of the parties 
refuses categorically to entertain peaceful dis- 
cussions, insists violently on revenge and is deaf 
to all compromise. This has always been my 
conduct in everything that concerns Tunisia.” 

You continued: “I have always been an enemy 
of Zionism. For Tunisia my program has been 
and remains the following: in my liberated coun- 
try the Jews will enjoy full equality with the 
Arabs, equality both in their rights and their 
obligations. But those among them who will 
insist absolutely on emigrating to Israel will be 
able to do so in peace; we will not prevent a 
single person from leaving Tunisia.” 
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And finally: “If the question of creating a 
Jewish State in Palestine were to arise to-day, 
I would oppose the idea with all my force; I 
would struggle for another solution—for an in- 
dependent Palestine which would make possible 
the free development of both peoples. But I am 
a realist. The State of Israel is a fact; it exists 
already for seven years [this conversation took 
place in 1955]; it is developing rapidly, it is 
strong and possesses a strong population. And 
that is why I am not in agreement with those 
Arab politicians who refuse to recognize this 
fact and who do not cease to repeat that for 
them the State of Israel does not exist. They 
should act as Tunisia is acting: we are seated 
with the representatives of the French govern- 
ment around a table aand holding discussions. I 
believe in a positive solution. That is how the 
government of Israel and the Arab governments 
should also act, in order to seek in common the 
way to a solution of all the problems which 
divide them: frontiers, refugees, political and 
economic collaboration, etc. The task is not 
easy. Among us, too, there were those opposed 
to negotiation with France. But I am certain 
my way is the right one.” 

To my question about the possibility of your 
intervening in the conflict you responded: “An 
intervention on my part is not excluded, but 
not today. That will be possible when Tunisia 
is independent and will have an influence over 
the other countries.” Concerning the Arab 
League you said, “We are part of the Arab world, 
but we also belong to the Western world. It is 
for this reason we will [go] on both roads—or, 
to be more exact, on the road towards a syn- 
thesis.” Before I left you gave me your book, 
which had just appeared, and which you in- 
scribed as follows: “‘To Mr. Marc Yarblum, in 
memory of an unforgettable talk which dissi- 
pated many misunderstandings and reinforced a 
solidarity both ancient and traditional between 
Mussulmans and Jews in Tunisia; with my sin- 
cerest regards. Bourguiba.” 


As soon as Tunisia gained her independence 

you began to institute measures, both within 
and outside the country—economic, social, cul- 
tural and religious—which conformed to your 
principles and included equality for the Jews 
within Tunisia as well as their right to emigrate 
to Israel if they so desired. And these Jews, 
numerous in Israel, have never ceased to praise 
you. 

And then, abruptly, your declaration of May 
13th of last year! Ended were your ideas of 
sitting around a common table seeking common 
solutions. You had found another solution: all 
Jews now in Israel must leave that country and 
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return to their country of origin. Otherwise, 
Palestine will become a second Algeria! You 
even said that the Arab people are in the same 
situation as were the Jews under Nazi domi- 
nation! 

We had become accustomed, Mr. President, to 
your exaggerations; but this time you exceeded 
all limits. Six million Jews did not return from 
the concentration camps: they were sent to the 
gas chambers and the crematories. ‘The Arab 
refugees will return to a normal life. 

You have decided once again to rely on the 
Arab League and have accepted the price de- 
manded: payment through actions. The first 
step has been taken: rupture of postal relations 
with Israel, thus depriving Tunisian Jews of all 
contact through correspondence with their fam- 
ilies. The second step will be, it is rumored, to 
prohibit emigration to Israel, as is already the 
case in Morocco. This, in spite of the universal 
declaration of the Rights of Man adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations (in- 
cluding Tunisia), which stipulates unequivocal- 
ly: All people have a right to leave any country, 
including their own.” 

It seems to me, Mr. President, on reading your 
declaration, that the facts of the Israel-Arab 
problem escape you completely, or rather that 
you see them from a unilateral point of view. 
I should like, therefore, to reply briefly to a few 
of your arguments. 

(1). The creation of the State of Israel is 
not an arbitrary act—an act of violence. It is 
the result of a decision adopted by a strong 
majority of the United Nations in 1947. 

(2). The Arab countries were the first to 
violate the decision of the U.N. by military 
attack on the new State of Israel. Later on, 
Egypt again violated this decision by refusing 
passage through the Suez Canal to ships coming 
from, or going to, Israel. 

(3). The modification of the frontiers was 
the result of the military attack of the Arab 
countries against Israel. This attack proved that 
a pure and simple return to the frontiers pro- 
posed by the U.N. would lead directly to the 
destruction of Israel. 

(4). The problem of the refugees: it is not 
Israel who drove the Arabs from that country. 
Responsibility for their flight rests entirely with 
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the Arab leaders, who provoked it by their pro. 
paganda, their pressure and their threats. They 
called upon the Arabs to leave the country, 
telling them that they would be traitors to th 
Arab cause if they remained in Israel, and assy. 
ing them that it was a matter of only a fey 
days before they would return and take ove 
the houses and assets of the Jews who would hay 
been routed from the country. 

(5). The State of Israel has welcomed som 
450,000 Jews who were maltreated and driven 
from the Arab countries, deprived of their pos. 
sessions and arriving in Israel with absolutely 
nothing. And this flight of Jews from Arb 
countries is far from ended. ‘Those who re. 
mained have become pariahs and face total de. 
struction. An even sadder future awaits the 
Jews of North Africa. Their lot is already 
clearly outlined in Morocco and Algeria. There. 
fore, the number of Jews forced to leave becaus 
of their miserable situation and all sorts of perse- 
cution will equal, sooner or later, the number of 
Arab refugees who had left Israel. We are, in 
fact, facing quite simply an exchange of popul:- 
tions. This is not a new phenomenon in our 
century. As you know, Mr. President, during 
the years 1928 to 1930 Greece (incomparably 
smaller than any one of the Arab countries of 
the Near East) received within her borders al- 
most one million, five hundred thousand refv- 
gees! And I do not think that these refuges 
and their descendants regret the exchange. This 
is without counting the refugees displaced after 
the Second World War! I should like to add 
only that Israel has already taken back 50,000 
Arab refugees, and does not refuse to discuss— 
but always in the framework of negotiations for 
peace—the possibilities of additional family re- 
unions. 

Mr. President, I submit these facts and figures 
for your reflection. 


You nave, Mr. President, insulted the present 

status of the State of Israel. May I be per- 
mitted, as a friend of Tunisia and as your admiret 
for a quarter of a century, to repeat to you the 
advice of President Charles de Gaulle during 
your last meeting: ‘Do not insult the future!” 
I know that this impressed you, as Jean La 
couture bears witness. I know that you have 
courage enough—following the definition of 
Jaures—to rise above your mistakes and to con- 
tinue to follow your first road. 

Already, after Belgrade, the press is talking 
of a return of Bourguiba to Bourguibism. With 
all my heart, I hope that it is so and that you 
will find a way out of your present difficulties 
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Mordecai M. Kaplan at Eighty 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


ty June 11, 1961, Mordecai Menahem Kaplan 
was eighty years old. Born in Lithuania 
and brought by his parents to this country at 
the age of eight, he is the most important 
Jewish thinker America has produced. As rabbi, 
teacher, theologian, Zionist theoretician, soci- 
dlogist, and spiritual architect of a number of 
Jewish institutions, he left his imprint on two 
generations of Jewish thought and action. Nor 
is his influence confined to the United States. 
Kaplan’s ideas have penetrated into all spheres 
of Jewish intellectual and social life in the State 
of Israel and in the rest of the Jewish world. 
No one has dared ask the questions he poses— 
questions that shake out of complacency even 
those in responsible Jewish leadership who reject 
his answers. 

In the center of the philosophy he has evolved 
on the basis of never-ceasing examination and 
re-examination of the internal processes that 
shape Jewish character from within and the 
external forces that affect Jewish life from with- 
out stands Jewish peoplehood. There is no Ju- 
daism without the Jews; and there are no Jews 
without the Jewish people, even as there are 
no soldiers without an army. It was not the 
Jewish religion that created the Jewish people; 
it was the Jewish people that created the Jewish 
religious civilization. This religious civilization, 
embracing all expressions of the Jewish genius, 
is the national channel that carries Jewish indi- 
viduality to universal salvation. In this channel 
the oneness of Jewish peoplehood has been 
molded for millennia. 

By bringing the Western Jews into the main- 
stream of world history, the Emancipation 
weakened the factors that made for Jewish 
unity in the past and ushered in a period of 
estrangement among the Jewish communities. 
Jewish oneness was thus already impaired when 
the Hitler axe fell upon, and all but destroyed, 
European Jewry. The survivors of the Nazi 
holocaust that did not find refuge in Israel have 
been scattered across the continents. The new 
communities they have formed have too little 
sustaining-power to offer effective resistance 
to the forces of disintegration. The Soviet Jews 
have been torn out of the context of Jewish 
peoplehood. The Cold War and the resultant 
Political divisions have erected barriers between 
the Jewish communities, causing them to drift 
away from each other at an alarming pace. The 
Jewish people has never been in greater danger 


of fragmentation, Dr. Kaplan warns, than at 
the present time. 

To be sure, we now have the unifying force 
of the State of Israel. Although all Jews who 
identify themselves with the Jewish people have 
a share in it, Israel alone, Kaplan argues, cannot 
retie the broken threads of Jewish oneness. Cer- 
tain tendencies are to be discerned in Israel, 
particularly among the youth, which heighten 
the dangers of fragmentation; and unless these 
tendencies are nipped in the bud, they might lead 
to the permanent breakup of the Jewish people 
as between Israelis and Jews. 

Dr. Kaplan draws a line between the State 
of Israel and Eretz Yisrael. The State of Israel 
is the political home of its citizens; Eretz Yisrael 
is the spiritual homeland of the Jewish people. 
As a democratic state Israel must concern itself 
with the well-being of al] of its inhabitants, 
Gentile as well as Jewish, and must grant them 
all an equal voice in the political affairs of the 
land. It is for this reason that Israel, despite its 
Jewish majority, cannot be a Jewish state, any 
more than the United States can be a Christian 
state even if its population is overwhelmingly 
Christian. It follows, therefore, that it is the 
Jewish community of the State of Israel, rather 
than the State itself, that forms the Israeli part 
of the Jewish people. As the dominant com- 
munity, the Jews of Israel can live a full Jewish 
life, whereas the Jews of the Diaspora must of 
necessity live in two civilizations. 


THE Diaspora, Dr. Kaplan insists, is not a 

passing phenomenon in Jewish existence: it 
is a permanent aspect of Jewish reality. A pro- 
gram aiming at the rejuvenation of the Jewish 
people should not be predicated on the un- 
realizable, and hence harmful, concept of the 
“ingathering of the exiles”; it must rather be 
based on a determination to strengthen Jewish 
life throughout the world. This does not mean 
that Kaplan regards Israel as merely another 
Jewish community. Far from it. He presents 
the totality of Jewish peoplehood in the form 
of a wheel in which Eretz Yisrael serves as the 
hub and the communities in the Diaspora as the 
spokes. A spoke may be broken or damaged 
without bringing the wheel to a complete stand- 
still, but the hub is indispensable for without it 
the wheel cannot function for a moment. So 
is Israel indispensable if the Jewish people is to 
survive. Although the opportunities for Jewish 
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creative effort are far greater in Israel than in 
the Jewish communities in other lands, the latter 
should not be regarded as satellites of Israel. 
They carry their own light; and, without them, 
the Jews of Israel run the real danger of pro- 
ducing a culture that is provincial and of narrow 
horizons. 

Zionism, having brought about the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel must now, according 
to Kaplan, recognize the permanency of the 
Diaspora. It should seek to integrate the various 
Jewish communities into the creative processes 
of the Jewish people which will have their foun- 
tainhead in Israel. Zionism must strive to turn 
living in two civilizations into an asset rather 
than a liability. This is the program of ‘“‘Greater 
Zionism,” with which Kaplan proposes to re- 
place pre-State Zionism. When I suggested, 
in a private conversation with Dr. Kaplan, that 
he was making a virtue out of necessity, he 
readily conceded it, adding that the secret of our 
survival is the ability of the Jewish people to 
transform undesirable realities into challenging 
opportunities. 

The problems of the present unprecedented 
situation will not be solved and the dangers of 
the breakup of the Jewish people will not be 
averted, Kaplan maintains, by a mere reshuffling 
of existing organizational systems. New instru- 
mentalities will have to be forged; for we are 
confronted with no less a task than the reorien- 
tation and re-education of a whole generation. 
We have to begin by making it clear to our- 
selves and to others that while we are not a 
Chosen People, we are nevertheless unique as a 
corporate body. Our uniqueness consists in the 
fact that we are both a nation with a territorial 
center in Israel, and a transnational people with 
communities all over the world. We desperately 
need a universally-recognized status to define 
this uniqueness in accordance with our interests 
and in consonance with the modern conceptions 
of national and religious relations. The Jews of 
the world must re-proclaim the oneness of their 
peoplehood by a new covenant, solemnly and 
publicly entered into by all those who recognize 
Jewish interdependence and regard themselves as 
members of K’lal Yisrael. 

The Jews of the United States, in so far as 
their group life is concerned, must organize 
themselves into an organic community based on 
voluntary membership. This community shall 
be vested with moral authority to co-ordinate 
the collective Jewish activities and relate them to 
the main goal of bringing into a dynamic equi- 
librium the two civilizations operating within 
the personality of the American Jew. Only 
through such an organic community will the 
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Jews of America, Kaplan is certain, make their 
Jewishness more responsive to the requirement; 
of the age and give it deeper meaning. The or. 
ganic community will enable them to play their 
part in the drama of Jewish creative continuity 
while enhancing their contribution to American 
society as a whole. 


KAPLAN’s proposals encounter violent opposi- 

tion among those who reject the concept of 
Jewish peoplehood as well as among the Ortho- 
dox religious groups. Nor do his views go un. 
challenged in the camp of those who affirm 
Jewish peoplehood, including Zionists, and jn 
liberal religious ranks. However, whether one 
accepts his conclusions or not, one cannot deny 
that his analysis of the Jewish situation is most 
insightful and unmatched for clarity and bold- 
ness. Dr. Kaplan has never been one to play to 
the gallery or to compromise with principles. He 
has been in the thick of every fight that involved 
Jewish interests, not hesitating to discard the 
time-honored traditions that he regarded as ob- 
solete. On the other hand, he was forever ready 
to champion causes, no matter how unpopular, 
which seemed to him to have social and moral 
relevance. His is a pragmatic philosophy. The 
Reconstructionist movement he has founded, 
small though it is, is the most pragmatic and 
most American strand in the fabric of Jewish 
religion, which to him is not another-worldly 
faith but a this-worldly quest for ultimate 
fulfillment. 

Dr. Kaplan, sharing the fate of all innovators, 
is not always understood; his views are frequent- 
ly distorted by opponents—and by followers as 
well. His program, impinging upon so many 
areas of Jewish concern, means different things 
to different groups, and no one knows it hetter 
than he and his closest co-workers in the Recon- 
structionist vineyard. In a brochure distributed 
at a public celebration of his eightieth birthday 
in New York, there appears the following ap- 
praisal of the attitudes various Jewish circles 
display toward Dr. Kaplan: “Among Zionist 
leaders he is regarded as unrealistic for believing 
that Jewish life can possibly thrive in the 
Diaspora; among the non-Zionists and _ anti- 
Zionists he is accused of setting up Israel as the 
authoritative center of a theocratic realm. 
Among social workers he is considered too much 
of a theologian; among theologians he is charged 
with being nothing more than a sociologist. 
Among those who call for the integration of 
Jews into American life, his blueprint for the 
organic community seems like a plan for a new 
ghetto; while those who worry about assimilation 
cannot reconcile themselves to his insistence that 
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Jews live in two civilizations. ‘Those who are 
acquainted with his personal habits of Jewish 
observance confuse him with the Orthodox; 
while the Orthodox rail at his suggestion that 
ritual should be removed from the category of 
halakhab. Finally, he himself reports that he 
has been taken ‘for a thinker among men of ac- 
tion, and for a man of action among thinkers.’ ” 

If this appraisal will seem somewhat facetious 
to Kaplan’s friends, few will dispute the con- 
cluding statement in the brochure, which reads: 
“but all agree that, right or wrong, Mordecai M. 
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Kaplan must be recongnized as one of the fore- 
most philosophers of Judaism in the twentieth 
century.” 

His pre-eminence as a philosopher of Judaism 
is recognized even by those who, like this writer, 
do not see eye to eye with him and differ with 
him on vital Zionist issues. They look to him 
for guidance even when they know full well 
that they will not follow him to the end of his 
road. To travel with him only part of the way 
is an enriching experience. 


The Vanishing Sephardim 


by Denah Lida 


eee theories circulate as to the origin of 
the Jews in Spain and of the word Sephardi, 
which is applied to them: for example, O.W. 
de Lubicz Milosz’ outlandish hypothesis that 
the roots of Judaism are to be found on the 
Iberian peninsula and that there is a close lin- 
guistic tie between the Basque language and 
Hebrew (The Iberian Origins of the Jewish 
People, 1932). What we do know is that the 
sons of Israel inhabited what is now Spain in 
the early Middle Ages and that the word 
Sepharad (“and the captivity of Jerusalem, 
which is in Sepharad, shall possess the cities of 
the south” Obadiah, 1:20) was apparently used 
by them to designate their land as a whole. The 
Sephardi, or Jew of Spain, came to be distin- 
guished from his Germanic brother, whom he 
identified as an Ashkenazi (Genesis, 10:3). 

The history of the Sephardim during most of 
the long Arab domination is in the manuscripts 
of such great figures as Salomon ibn Gabirol, 
Jehuda Halevi, Moses Maimonides, Rabbi Sem 
Tov, and Leo Hebraeus. The picture begins to 
change with the victories of Christianity and, 
in the 15th and early 16th centuries, when 
Ferdinand and Isabella, for example, determined 
to solidify the union of a Catholic Spain, others 
write their history for the Jews—in the records 
of the Inquisition. Their expulsion from Spain 
in 1492 marks the peak of other similar, though 
more limited, injustices and rapidly swelled the 
numbers on their long peregrination in North 
Africa, Portugal, Holland, Italy, Eastern Europe 
—and the New World. 

The large community which established itself 
permanently in North Africa—Morocco, Al- 
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geria, Tunisia—survives to the present and in 
Algeria now awaits its fate along with the re- 
mainder of the non-Arabic population. This 
is the group that was most exposed to the 
trafic with Spain and whose language and folk- 
lore evolved more in accordance with changes 
on the Peninsula. In other areas their isolation 
was so complete that there are touching tales 
about individuals who migrated to South Amer- 
ica a generation or two ago and, when they 
heard the natives speaking Spanish, thought that 
they were all Jews, simply because that was the 
language they associated with their own people. 


The group in Holland fared especially well 
and, in the early 17th century, benefited from 
the Dutch West India Company’s business in 
the colonies. It was then that many wealthy 
and cultured Dutch Sephardim emigrated to 
America and joined the descendants of the first 
Jewish settlers who had sailed to the West after 
Columbus. Some of the congregations which 
they established—Shearith Israel in New York 
and Mikveh Israel in Philadelphia—still maintain 
the Sephardic ritual although they are now 
predominantly Ashkenazic. 


The greatest numbers eventually settled in 
the Levant: the Balkans, Greece and Turkey. 
Here, as elsewhere, they preserved the language 
and customs they had brought from Spain at 
the same time that they acquired the native 
tongue of the country in which they lived. The 
Hispanic tradition was passed on from generation 
to generation and the Sephardic ritual and pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew were also maintained. 
Many families kept alive the memory of their 
former homes and spoke to the young about 
the keys to the dwelling—la morada—where 
some day they hoped to return to the glories of 
the past. Even today there are those who still 
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speak warmly to their children of la morada. 
Others tried to keep alive the rancor they felt 
for the land that had expelled them, but as cen- 
turies separated them from that disaster, and 
Spain sank to the level of a second and third 
rate power, it was increasingly difficult for new 
generations to feel any strong hatred. 

This extraordinary conservation and continu- 
ity survived for 450 years and was broken only 
in the 20th century for reasons we shall examine 
presently. Along with the rest of their baggage 
the refugees took all of their proverbial sayings, 
their ballads and songs. These they kept through 
the ages and, when occasion warranted, com- 
posed new ones in the style of the old. For the 
student of early Spanish poetry a Sephardic 
version may be an important clue to a work’s 
antiquity—or it may be a deceptive obstacle to 
research because of the skilfulness with which 
modern versions were created. 

Thus when the Sephardim left they took along 
their Spanish literary heritage, especially the 
popular poetry of oral tradition, in which Spain 
was so rich. Since the conservative effort domi- 
nated the creative or inventive activity, little 
was produced in the diaspora except new ballads 
—romances—to celebrate new occasions. Read- 
ing material was supplied largely by translation 
and the verses, stories and anecdotes furnished in 
the Sephardic newspapers. This situation con- 
tinued for generations and deteriorated in the 
20th century with the end of most publications. 
But this is part of a broader picture. 


THE CONTEMPORARY situation of the Sephardim 

is both alarming and interesting: alarming, 
because of the rapidity with which they are dis- 
appearing as a cultural and ethnic group; inter- 
esting, because of the reaction which this decline 
has produced. 

Concrete statistics on numbers and distribu- 
tion of Sephardic communities are still unavail- 
able, but the Instituto Arias Montano in Madrid 
is currently in the process of gathering such data. 
The 1951 edition of the Enciclopedia Judaica 
Castellana cites a total of almost a million and 
a half Sephardim, with the largest continental 
figures represented by Asia and Africa—well 
over half a million apiece—followed by America 
with considerably less than a quarter of a million, 
and then Europe. According to the World 
Sephardi Federation, which maintains headquar- 
ters in London, there are almost two million 
Sephardim today, about one-half of them in 
Israel. Although there are estimates as high as 
3,000,000, these may be somewhat inflated fig- 
ures, since early Israeli counts generally included 
other Oriental Jews who are not of Spanish 
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descent: Jews from Iran, Iraq, etc. In any Cas, 
all told, they would barely make up the popuh, 
tion of some of our largest cities. 


Former large concentrations subsist in Moro. 
co, Algiers, Tunis, and others have arisen jy 
France, England and, in the New World, i 
New York, Los Angeles, Mexico, Argentina anj 
Brazil. What in pre-World War II days wer 
the principal communities in Eastern Europe~ 
Salonica, Smyrna, Izmir—have all but vanished 
Two figures give an idea of the extent of th 
loss in the Levant: in 1939 there were some 70, 
000 Sephardim in Greece and 75,000 in Yugo. 
slavia; in 1949 a rough estimate put them g 
8,000 and 3,000 respectively. The total decreay 
in the Levant alone after the Second World Wx 
is estimated at some 215,000 out of 281,00) 
prior to the war, and the numbers have been 
further diminished since then by emigration, 
This alarmingly rapid reduction in the Sephardic 
population, either through extinction or assimi- 
lation, is one of the two major phenomena that 
characterize these people today. 

Even before Hitler the trend was obvious, 
Extermination brutally and dramatically speeded 
up the process. When this writer was working 
in 1943 on the dialect of Smyrna, she had no 
idea that only a handful of Spanish Jews would 
be left there, but the introduction to her thesis 
dealt with the fact that the extraordinary sens 
of continuity which had preserved language and 
customs intact through four centuries of wan- 
dering—with some infiltrations, naturally—had 
at last been broken and that its days were 
numbered. 


The reasons vary according to the locality and 
each has a certain logic of its own which con- 
tributes to the over-all mosaic of general disin- 
tegration. In the United States, it is the result 
of our power of Americanization and democrat- 
ization which makes everyone want to disguise 
the fact that he is a first-generation citizen and 
to appear as “American” as if his forefathers had 
come on the Mayflower. Consequently, one does 
everything possible not to use a foreign language 
nor observe customs that will set him too far 
apart from the Yankees. The attitude towards 
the use of foreign languages may be changing, 
but the new sophistication applies to the learning 
of a second language by English-speaking Amer- 
icans, and not to the mother tongue of minorities 
of foreign descent. 

For the Sephardi, assimilation is probably less 
painful, unfortunately, than for the Ashkenazi: 
his physical type, manner of speech and family 
names are not readily identified by the natives 
of any country with their stereotyped image of 
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Sephardim found themselves using an archaic 
form of the national idiom, and it was relatively 
easy for them to bridge the gap of the centuries 
and adapt their speech to modern Spanish. In 
Israel, with Hebrew as the official language, in- 
dividual tongues will eventually disappear; and 
the Sephardim are especially favored here, since 
the preference is for their pronunciation of 
Hebrew. 

Their problem in North Africa is a particular- 
ly distressing one at the moment, and it is likely 
that with the liberation of Algeria they will all 
have to emigrate before long—many, no doubt, 
toIsrael. It is unrealistic to dream of any beau- 
tiful coexistence with the Arabs. And France 
will be too much concerned with the French 
Algerians to care a great deal about the Jews. 

Even with the loss of their language—their 
most characteristic trait—and many of their 
customs, one might still wonder why we insist 
on speaking of their total obliteration. The sim- 
ple reason is that there are so few of them in any 
community that intermarriage, mainly with 
Ashkenazim, but not exclusively, is inevitable, 
and it is equally inevitable that wherever any 
traditional culture or consciousness is preserved 
in these cases, the other element will be the 
dominant factor. Statistics bear this up fully. 


ET US examine one group more closely: those 

in the United States. Immigrants at the be- 
ginning of the century followed the pattern of 
others and settled in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia where earlier Sephardim immigrants 
had already blazed a trail for them; a few worked 
their way south to Florida and Georgia where 
there are still some communities, and they have 
fared rather well on the whole. Those in New 
York eventually made their way from Lower 
Manhattan to the Bronx and Brooklyn and, still 
following the pattern, in the late ’forties spread 
out to Long Island and then across the continent 
to Los Angeles. Unlike the colonial Sephardim, 
who were among the most cultured settlers, and 
often well-to-do, these were middle-class peo- 
ple for the most part: merchants, a few artisans, 
even fewer professionals, who had left the Le- 
vant, not because of persecution, but either for 
financial improvement or to evade military serv- 
ice. Many opened coffee-houses here, which be- 
came gathering places of the men; some tried 
their luck at restaurants, as greengrocers, door- 
to-door salesmen of dry goods, factory workers, 
and the like. Of the pre-World War I immi- 
grants, those who prospered most were the ones 
who were able to rise to the level of manufac- 
turers, generally of a modest line of women’s 
wear. Perhaps the most affluent of all in those 
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days were the Shenazi brothers, importers of 
Turkish tobacco. 

Among the younger generation the picture 
has not changed much in terms of social and 
economic classification, except for an increase of 
professionals and the fact that some of the more 
fortunate—financially—have become industrial- 
ists. In the second and third generations born 
here this trend continues and they are getting a 
better educational background. This will even- 
tually raise the entire level of culture, but by the 
time the wheel of fortune spins around once 
more, the Sephardim will not be identifiable as 
an ethnic group. 

At the present time, the average community 
does not have its own synagogue and usually 
holds its services in the basement or upper story 
of an Ashkenazic synagogue. But there are a 
few small, poor synagogues. These were much 
more numerous forty or fifty years ago when the 
new immigrants clustered together and formed 
sizable congregations. Dispersion makes this 
difficult. (Another contributing factor is the 
absence of much religious observance among 
young Sephardim which, together with the im- 
possibility of receiving Sephardic rabbinical 
training, accounts for the lack of rabbis, who 
frequently have to be “imported.” And when 
there is interest, it usually tends toward the 
Reform branch of Judaism, for which there is 
no Sephardic equivalent. Sephardic services al- 
ways imply their own old, orthodox tradition. 
Conservatism and Reform are products of the 
Ashkenazic tradition, and they represent a uni- 
fying element when they attract young Sephar- 
dim.) Of course, we also have a few very large 
temples, like the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in New York. There are some other good- 
sized congregations in the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
(Several lovely temples have been built in Latin 
American capitals, which, because of the beauty 
of the structures, it has become fashionable for 
Ashkenazim to attend, especially to celebrate 
marriages. ) 


Although a solid front is presented to the 
Ashkenazic and non-Jewish world, within there 
has been considerable fragmentation according 
to city of origin, and because of wrangling 
among groups, rivalries and claims of superiority. 
Members of one group ridicule the sing-songy 
intonation of another group or maintain that 
their pronunciation or vocabulary is old-fash- 
ioned, even when in some instance it might be 
just the reverse. In a broad sense their judgments 
are sometimes correct, but, like all generaliza- 
tions, they run the risk of inaccuracy. An un- 
familiar sound or word is automatically attrib- 
uted to a lack of progress, although, in reality, 
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it may be proof of more recent contact with 
modern Castilian. 

Their attitude towards each other does not 
obviate their considering the whole group of 
Hispanic Jews as an elite cultural entity with 
an ancient and respected tradition, as compared 
to the rest of Jewry. This point of view is not 
entirely unfounded when we think of the inti- 
macy with which they regard the great medieval 
and Renaissance poets and scholars. For them, 
they were not just Jews, but Sephardim. Poverty 
and cultural decline have not resulted in feelings 
of inferiority or loss of dignity. Their heritage 
is something which is taken for granted and is 
never proclaimed or talked about. But the 
awareness exists and it has at times contributed 
to a reputation for feeling unjustly superior to 
the Ashkenazim. There is some truth in this 
among the older generation. But intermarriage 
and the more cosmopolitan world we live in have 
changed the attitude of the younger generation. 
They are not conscious of possessing any special 
attributes. The young are dubious about the 
existence of such attributes when they observe 
the void in which Judeo-Spanish culture finds 
itself in comparison with the Ashkinazic. Even- 
tually they come to respect their heritage as they 
recognize the dignity and refinement of the 
humblest Sephardic homes. 

The inner diversity at first gave rise to the 
formation of a variety of communal and burial 
brotherhoods. But the breaking up of congrega- 
tions according to place of origin, and regroup- 
ing into mixed communities, plus the general or- 
ganizational disintegration, have finally brought 
about a more inclusive type of brotherhood. 
There is now such an over-all organization in 
New York City. On an international scale, the 
World Sephardi Federation (officially, Fédération 
Séphardite Mondiale) was founded in 1951 at 
the World Sephardic Congress held in Paris, fus- 
ing the Union Universelle des Communautés 
Sephardites and the World Federation of Sephar- 
di Communities which existed previously. The 
present Federation has its headquarters in Lon- 
don. It publishes a journal and books on Judaeo- 
Spanish culture, gives financial support to needy 
communities as well as spiritual support, encour- 
ages a cultural renaissance among its people and 
helps Sephardim to settle in Israel. 

World unity does not immediately make in- 
dividuals function in terms of a brother ethos. 
This is still evident in philanthropic activities 
among the wealthier Sephardim. They do not 
make joint contributions as Sephardim to any 
movement, institution or organization; nor are 
individuals likely to contribute to many causes 
—U.J.A. and some others excepted, perhaps— 
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which are not for the benefit of the immediate 
Sephardic community. Fragmentation has ways 
of subsisting, but it will have to give way. 

Through the years a variety of dailies and 
weeklies managed to survive in New York. These 
were printed in Spanish with Hebraic charac ers, 
The reading public has now disappeared to such 
an extent that it is financially impossible to sup. 
port a newspaper or publishing company. There 
is only a small sheet on community activities jn 
general printed in English. The folding up of 
La Vara (“the staff”) in 1946 and the small 
publishing company which its editor, Albert 
Levy, maintained, mostly for reprints, transla- 
tions and prayer books, has meant the end of the 
publication of Ladino reading material in this 
country. Books still available in the Levant or 
North Africa no longer have any channel for 
~~ American Sephardim capable of reading 
them. 


THus the Sephardim in this country are grad- 

ually losing contact with the distinguishing 
elements of their own culture. As frequently 
happens in such historical and sociological move- 
ments, there has been a rapid reaction to this 
problem. And it is equally common for out- 
siders, who are more objective observers, to ex- 
press their concern, pin-pointing the situation 
and initiating action. True, in this case, we 
have the work of the World Sephardi Federation, 
but it began its operations in 1951 and can only 
do part of the job—the most important part, to 
be sure. However, its functions are basically 
structural, financial, religious, rather than pro- 
fessional and academic. We do not wish to imply 
that what has been done under its auspices in the 
cultural sphere—such as the publication of three 
Sephardic song books including words and music 
of both liturgical and profane songs—is not 
first-rate, but the greater part of its energy is 
perforce directed towards the immediate, more 
pressing problems, and it can only undertake a 
small portion of what waits to be done in the 
area of Judaeo-Spanish letters. 

After the Second World War, when the alarm 
was sounded of the reduced numbers of Spanish- 
Jewish survivors, probably the greatest outside 
concern was expressed by the Hispanists, the 
scholars of Spanish letters and culture. To every- 
one else the Sephardim were so many more Jews, 
and there was no reason to single them out. But 
to students of Spanish civilization, long familiar 
with the great figures of the Judaeo-Spanish tra- 
dition and their contribution to one of the rich- 
est cultures of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
this was cause for special action. I recall a mes- 
sage received back in 1948—the year S. M. Stern, 
of the Hebrew University, modestly published 
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what turned out to be a momentous article on 
“Final Verses in Spanish in the Hispano-Hebraic 
Muwashahas” in Al-Andalus, XIII, which opened 
up a whole new perspective into the study of 
the history of early Romance poetry. The mes- 
sage was from a prominent and revered scholar, 
the senior academician Don Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal, an authority on the Spanish ballad, includ- 
ing the Judaeo-Spanish ones, asking whether 
any Jews had survived in Smyrna and also re- 
questing parts of my dissertation, which I tore 
out of a copy I had and sent him post haste, 
since he was working on his edition of Judaeo- 
Spanish ballads at the time. Thus a rush began 
among students of Spanish literature, language 
and folklore to gather up whatever is still pre- 
served among Sephardim, before it is no longer 
available. The findings, studied and analyzed 
from the linguistic or literary point of view, 
have been appearing in journals of philology and 
folklore. A few of the researchers are Sephardim, 
some are Ashkenazim, most are neither. 

Among the Sephardim Henry V. Besso regu- 
larly keeps up to date, and duplicates for distrib- 
ution, a bibliography of Judaeo-Span:sh works 
and studies. It is also worth noting that in 
December, 1959, there was a very interesting 
exhibit in the National Library of Madrid of 
Sephardic texts available in Spain. The catalogue 
of material displayed made up a whole volume 
which sold out immediately and is now rather 
dificult to come by. 

There have always been scholars such as Cecil 
Roth, an authority on the Marranos, or Max 
Leopold Wagner, investigator of the speech of 
Levantine Sephardim, studying different aspects 
of Judaeo-Spanish culture. But now any num- 
ber of people are touring Oregon or Georgia or 
Israel or North Africa or some other place with 
a portable tape-recorder collecting ballads, songs, 
poems, proverbs, sayings, etc. 

One of the basic books which deal in a broad 
way with this branch of Jewry to appear in Eng- 
lish in recent years is the work of another Se- 
phardi, Mair José Benardete. It is Hispanic 
Culture and Character of the Sephardic Jews, 
published in 1953 by the Hispanic Institute of 
Columbia University. This has sections on the 
exodus from Western Europe and the flourishing 
settlements in the Levant; the customs, activities 
and economic status of the people; the eventual 
decadence of those communities; immigration to 
the United States; and the relations between 
Spain and the Hispano-Levantine Jews. 

Alberto Hemsi, a Sephardi from Alexandria, 
who is a musicologist now residing in Paris, has 
done much to dignify and disseminate in West- 
ern Europe and America the songs and ballads 
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he collected in Egypt. He has published a num- 
ber of notebooks of words with his own musical 
arrangements, which have provided concert ma- 
teria! in various countries, including Spain. 

Collections of proverbs and romances are ap- 
pearing all the time, some compiled by scholars 
in these fields, others by interested laymen. The 
latter are usually Sephardim whose curiosity 
and self-esteem have been aroused by present 
conditions. Among the former we find Spaniards, 
Americans, Israelis and others. Izhak Ben Zvi, 
President of Israel, on a trip to Turkey in 1943, 
acquired two important Ladino manuscripts 
which he took back to Palestine. They included 
a pair of romances which are now published in 
Moshe Attias’ Romancero Sepharadi, Jerusalem, 
1960. All of these publications, regardless of 
their erudition, are interesting and useful docu- 
ments which supply linguistic, historical and cul- 
tural material worthy of being recorded. Some 
are accounts of life in a Sephardic community, 
such as Leon Sciaky’s Farewell to Salonica, 1946, 
or the more general, Los Sefardies, 1958, by José 
M. Estrugo, of the congregation of Havana. For 
the most part, all of these works treat their sub- 
ject with a warm affection and have the charm 
that genuineness lends, in spite of occasional in- 
accuracies. 

This revival to which we refer is not limited 
to investigation of literature and mores, nor is 
it inspired exclusively by the academic race 
against time. The greatest source of real interest 
and spreading knowledge is Israel, where Ashke- 
nazim have discovered their Sephardic brethren 
and are living with them, giving and taking, ac- 
cepting their pronunciation of Hebrew, using 
their Spanish words for vegetables, other food- 
stuffs and products that the Sephardim brought 
with them to Israel and which were less familiar 
to the Ashkenazim. Since the Spanish Jews are 
frequently merchants and food vendors, their 
vocabulary generally predominates in this area. 
One is still surprised to hear young Israelis pro- 
nounce Spanish words perfectly and to realize 
that they know certain products only by their 
Spanish name. Several articles have been written 
already on the subject of Spanish infiltration into 
Hebrew via the Sephardim. It is that coexistence 
in Israel which has finally made all Jews aware 
of this segment of world Jewry. 
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More History from the Judean Desert 


by Norman Bentwich 


HE AREA of the Dead Sea and the Wilderness 

-of Judea has in the last years been the 
Eldorado of archaeologists. Since the amazing 
finds in 1947 of the Scrolls in a cave by the 
shore of the Sea, continuous exploration has been 
conducted by parties from Israel and Jordan 
of the unnumbered and almost inaccessible caves 
which are driven into the precipitous cliffs of 
that barren and eroded region. On the Israel 
side, the recent sensational finds have been of 
hoards of documents bearing on the desperate 
Jewish rising in Judea against the Romans in 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian. It is known 
as the Liberation War of Bar Kochba, meaning 
“Son of a Star.” That was the title given by 
the rabbis to the Zealot leader whose proper 
name was Shimon Ben Koziba. His struggle 
was protracted for four years, 131-135; and for 
a time he occupied Jerusalem, and proclaimed 
the liberation of the Jewish nation. He issued 
coins dated the first, second, and third Year of 
Liberty. Gradually the overwhelming might of 
the Roman legions prevailed over the fanatical 
zeal of the Jews, and the war was turned into 
a campaign of extermination by the Romans. 
The Jewish rebels found a final refuge in these 
caves of the wild region. Till a few years ago 
nothing was known of Bar Kochba except a few 
references in the Talmud and in Latin historians. 
No Josephus of his age existed or has survived. 
In these latter years, however, first English and 
French archaelogists, scouring the Jordan section 
of the Wilderness, alighted on documents written 
by him summoning the Jews to revolt. And in 
1960 and 1961 Israeli expeditions to isolated hide- 
outs have lighted beyond all expectation on auto- 
graph letters and documents, written on papyrus 
and carefully buried in the caves. That episode of 
Jewish and Roman history has sprung to life; 
and there is more to come. 

The finds have aroused the excitement of the 
whole nation. Symbolically they are the link of 
the last struggle against the Romans for in- 
dependence with the present attainment of 
independence. Ever since the Professor of Ar- 
chaeology of the Hebrew University, Dr. 
Sukenik, acquired three of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
on the very day, November 29th, 1947, when the 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted its 
resolution in favor of the Jewish State in Pales- 
tine, the people have felt that there was some- 
thing providential in the revelation of this 
treasure from the last stage of the Second Jewish 


Commonwealth, just when the Third Common- 
wealth was created. It has seemed another act 
of providence that the son of Professor Sukenik, 
(now bearing the name of Yigael Yadin), who 
was Chief of Staff of the Israel forces in the 
War of Independence, and is today Professor 
of Archaeology at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, was able to acquire the other four 
Scrolls of the original find, and bring them from 
America to Jerusalem, where a special shrine 
will be built for them. It was, however, a bitter 
disappointment to the Jewish scholars that they 
were cut off from the study of the mass of 
manuscripts found in the library of Qumran, 
the seat of the Essene sect, and in the caves of 
the Wilderness of Judea, because that region 
was in the territory of Jordan. They were un- 
able also to examine the material which was 
stored in the Rockefeller Museum of Antiquities 
in Jerusalem, because that treasure-house of the 
antiquities discovered in the Mandate period 
and since is also in Arab territory. 


THE discovery a few years ago in the Jordan 

section of the Wilderness of autograph docu- 
ments about the rising of Bar Kochba, in caves 
between Bethlehem and the Dead Sea, provoked 
the Israelis to make a systematic search of that 
smaller part of the Wilderness which is within 
their borders. Their two expeditions have been 
richly awarded. Their area of exploration is 
the hinterland of the Dead Sea from En-Gedi, 
the fertile oasis on the shore, whose vineyards 
are celebrated in the Song of Solomon, to Massa- 
da, ten miles to the South, the desolate fortress 
eyrie of Herod, rising steeply a thousand feet 
above the sea. There, as we learn from Josephus, 
the Jewish zealots made their last stand after 
the destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem. 
They finally put an end to their lives rather 
than surrender to the Roman legionaries, who 
besieged them and left the camps and walls of 
circumvallation for all to see today. En-Gedi 
itself has been thoroughly explored in these 
years; and it has been proved that the site was 
occupied in the remote Calcholithic age 3000- 
2000 B.c., as well as during the whole period of 
the Kingdom of Judah and in the Hellenistic- 
Roman age. In the time of the Bar Kochba 
revolt it was a base, to which supplies were 
brought for the rebel army from the fertile 
lands across the Dead Sea. 

The principal quest, however, of the Israel 
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expedition was in the wild area back of the 
Dead Sea, where the jagged limestone cliffs above 
the ravines are honeycombed with deep caves. 
Here they have found varied relics, dating from 
the prehistoric age to the first two centuries of 
the Christian era. They include maceheads of 
haematite and copper, fragments of cloth and 
of matting, shell pendants, ivories worked with 
geometrical design, beads and jewelry of the 
remote past, coins of the Roman emperors of 
the two centuries, an arsenal of arrows, hundreds 
of skulls and skeletons. The last are believed 
to be of rebels who were beleaguered by Roman 
legionaries camped above them on the top of 
the cliff. Refusing to surrender, as at Massada, 
the Jews starved to death or died of thirst. The 
most thrilling find, however, of the expedition 
of 1960, which was made with the help of a mine 
detector, was a basket containing a number of 
metal vessels and an assortment of a woman’s 
beauty objects. The vessels were packed, among 
other things, with copper bowls, jugs, incense- 
shovels, keys, and a dish with a bas-relief of a 
Greek mythological scene. It is conjectured 
that these articles were booty captured from 
some Roman station and brought to the cave 
for safe custody. Besides the metal vessels, the 
basket contained a bundle of papyrus documents 
tied with a cord and with a clay seal affixed to 
the cord. The basket had been hidden in a 
crevice covered by stones, and with the bundle 
of papyrus Professor Yadin, who headed the 
expedition, found also a metal knife, a mirror, 
a packet of dyes, and unspun wool wrapped in a 
piece of cloth. Between the sheets of papyrus 
were four thin inscribed slats of wood. The 
language of the writing was Aramaic; and the 
letter written on the slats started with the words: 
“Shimon Ben Koziba, Prince over Israel, to Y 
and M.” The letter deals with the confiscation 
of wheat and its transfer to Bar Kochba, and 
it ends: “If you do not accordingly, you will 
be punished severely.” The Prince of Israel was 
tough. 


The letters in the bundle of papyrus are in 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. It would seem 
that all three languages were used and under- 
stood by the common man, and the selection 
depended on the particular scribe who wrote 
the document. A second letter of the bundle 
isa threat to punish any man of Tekoah, a place 
in the Wilderness of Judea, who is engaged in 
repairing his house. The implication is that he 
should be enrolled in the forces of the revolt. 
A third letter is in Greek and is an order to 
another officer, to be passed to the commanders 
in En-Gedi: “I have sent you,” it runs, “two 
donkeys that you should send with these two 
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men to Y and M (the commanders in En-Gedi), 
with an order that they shall load the donkeys 
and send to my camp palm branches and citrons, 
and send other men who will bring myrtles and 
willows.” These were required for the ritual 
offering of the Feast of Tabernacles, the harvest 
festival, when every religious Jew carries in the 
synagogue a palm branch and twigs of myrtle 
and willow with a citron. Bar Kochba’s order 
to bring these things from En-Gedi, and from 
another fertile place in the neighborhood of 
Solomon’s Pools near Jerusalem, goes to show 
that his army was composed of religious Zealots, 
the successors of those who made the last 


desperate stand against the legions of Titus at 
Massada. 


A Hebrew letter is a reproach addressed to 
M and Y. “You sit, eat and drink from the 
prosperity (i.e., the good) of the House of Israel, 
and care not for your brethren.” It is a typical 
reproach of those in the front-line to the officers 
at the base. Some of the Greek papyrus frag- 
ments contain only lists of names. It is inter- 
esting that after the name the Greek adelphos 
(“brother”) is regularly appended. The rebel 
bands were a fraternity, and perhaps composed 
in part of members of the monastic brotherhood 
who were in the Qumran monastery, and wrote 
and hid the Scrolls. A few manuscript fragments 
are of verses in the Hebrew Bible: Exodus, 
Numbers, Psalms, and the Book of Jonah. Some 
of them may be fitted into fragments which 
have come to the hands of the scholars in Jordan, 
and which, it is presumed, were gathered from 
the caves by the predatory Bedouin who, follow- 
ing the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
knowing that papyrus and parchment were pre- 
cious, started a hunt in the region for more of 
the kind, found much, but destroyed much in 
their ignorance. 


THE sECOND Israel expedition, which made a 

further exploration of the same caves in 
March, 1961, was as richly rewarded as the first. 
It found in one place pottery and lamps and 
wooden coffins, in another ears of corn and olive 
stones, which are being examined by the scien- 
tists to fix their exact species, and in a third 
another sensational hoard of copper objects, 
more maceheads, tools, such as chisels and axes, 
pots with a basket handle, crowns and horns, 
which are ascribed to the ancient Calcholithic 
age. Then, in the cave of the letters, where Dr. 
Yadin had found the bundle of documents in 
1960, he again had a double and spectacular 
stroke of luck. First, in the crevices between 
the boulders and covered with small stones, he 
found a coin of Bar Kochba with the palm and 
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inscription Shimon (his name) on one side, and 
a cluster of grapes and the legend “For Freedom 
of Jerusalem,” on the other. The inscription wa; 
imposed upon a Roman imperial coin, sur. 
charged, as it were, by the rebel leader. In this 
hiding-place also were iron knives, a bundle of 
keys, one very large, which may have opened 
the gate of a fortress, and handsome glass vessels 
tied together with palm fibres—perhaps the pre- 
cious tableware of the owner of the bundle. 


The second stroke of luck was the finding of 
another bundle of leather covered with cloth, 
and containing some scores of documents written 
on papyrus, a document packed in a reed, and 
a blank piece of parchment tightly rolled—for 
future use. The owner must have deposited the 
bundle in the safe hole with the intention of 
returning and retrieving it. Many of the docv- 
ments are not yet read. But some are legal con- 
tracts written in Mishnaic Hebrew and Ara- 
maic. One is for the sale of land in En-Gedi 
by Bar Kochba himself. The exact details of 
the payment are set out in Roman and Jewish 
currency; and one of the witnesses to the con- 
tract is M, who was in command at En-Gedi. 
The document in the reed is a contract for the 
lease of vegetable gardens in En-Gedi, made in 
the third year of Bar Kochba. Another in Greek, 
with a summary in Aramaic, is dated some years 
before the revolt. The date of the Emperor 
Hadrian and the names of the Roman consuls 
and the era of the Province of Arabia, which 
began in 106 A.D., are given. Another Greek 
document concerns the guardianship of an or- 
phan, one guardian being a Jew and the other a 
Nabatean, and signed in Aramaic by the one, 
and in Nabatean, the pre-Arabic language, by 
the other. It is likewise dated in a year of Had- 
rian before the revolt, and it concludes with a 
summary in Aramaic and Nabatean. A fragment 
of another document is written wholly in the 
Nabatean tongue, and, like the Bible fragments 
mentioned above, is related to a document now 
in Jordan. 


The Dead Sea scrolls and the library of the 
Qumran sect have thrown a flood of light on 
the social and religious conditions of the Jews 
in the first century, before the fateful struggle 
with Rome. These new finds from the caves 
in the Wilderness of Judea throw a flood of light 
on the social and religious conditions of the 


Jewish people in the second century, after the | 
destruction of the State and the Temple. The | 


stateless Jews of Palestine rose in desperate revolt 


against Hadrian the persecutor, who threatened | 
their way of life; and they taxed the strength of | 
the Roman empire and forced Hadrian to recall | 


the legions from Britain. 
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In Memoriam: Max Weber 


by Alfred Werner 


A: QUIETLY and unobtrusively as he had lived 
most of his eighty years, the artist Max 
Weber slipped out of the world on October 4, 
1961. In the same friendly, yet inconspicuous 
house in Great Neck, New York, where the 
Webers had resided since 1929, surrounded by 
his wife, son and daughter, he died. The funeral 
service, a few blocks from his home, was simple 
enough: the rabbi spoke about the master’s signi- 
ficant links with Jewish religion and tradition, 
and a collector sagely included in his eulogy 
excerpts from Weber’s little-known, virile po- 
etry, and from his profound short essays on art. 
The New York Times recalled Weber as ‘the 
dean of modern art in this country,” stressing 
the fact that Weber had “fought and worked 
tirelessly to make it acceptable here,” while the 
New York Herald Tribune observed that many 
people had considered him ‘‘America’s most dis- 
tinguished painter.” Both papers commented 
that Weber had been strongly influenced in his 
art by Hebraic themes. 

I first met Weber, a white-haired, short, agile 
man, in 1949, on the occasion of his large retro- 
spective show at the Whitney Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and I remember well how deeply the 
artist was moved, seeing assembled there one 
hundred and sixty works of his from various 
public and private collections: “They are like 
all my children, come home.” In the twelve 
years to follow, I often visited the Webers at 
Great Neck. Always affable and courteous, he 
did not want to be seduced or provoked into 
any controversial statement about current trends 
in art (it was clear to me, though, that he had 
no love whatsoever for non-objective art). As 
far as I could make out, the Webers were totally 
uninvolved in the affairs of the Long Island 
community where they lived; moreover, in his 
last decade, the artist rarely ventured into Man- 
hattan—far too noisy for him. In the two-story 
Spanish-style stucco house he worked amid ob- 
jects from the past, including some fine Oriental 
pottery. All but one of the pictures on the wall 
were by colleagues who had long gone: an oil 
by Derain, a drawing by Rodin, an early flower- 
piece by Cézanne, and half a dozen works by the 
“customs inspector,” Henri Rousseau, whom 
Weber had known personally and loved dearly. 

he one exception was a little portrait sketch 
by Segonzac who had sent it to him with the 





Dr. Werner, the noted art critic, has just published a 
volume on Modigliani—Modigliani: The Sculptor. 


inscription (in French): “In memory of our 
young years spent together at the Atelier Jean 
Paul Laurens” (the sketch was dated 1906). 

Many honors were bestowed upon him, but 
none before he had turned seventy. On May 
25, 1955, membership in the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters was bestowed upon him. To 
appreciate what it means to be elected to the 
Institute one must know that membership is 
limited, to two hundred and fifty, and that it is 
for Americans what the Académie Frangaise is 
for France. The many admirers of the old 
gentleman were happy to notice that Weber 
had, at last, gained the kind of recognition that 
was due him. For among American-Jewish 
artists, Weber was the first to leave a consider- 
able impact upon aesthetics in the United States. 
Before 1909 when, freshly returned from Paris, 
Weber had his first one-man show (in a frame- 
shop on Upper Madison Avenue), Jewish con- 
tribution to the plastic arts in America was in- 
conspicuous. ‘There was Moses Jacob Ezekiel, 
whose naturalistic sculptures no longer arouse 
any enthusiasm, and there were a dozen academic 
painters whose portraits and genre scenes have 
been relegated to the storerooms of the museums. 
But with Weber and others of his generation a 
new era started—that of expressionism, a trend 
in art that rejects the imitation of the outer 
world of reality for the expression of an inner 
world of feeling and imagination, and avails it- 
self of spontaneous, free, intuitive distortion of 
the ordinary forms and colors of nature in order 
to achieve an emotional or aesthetic effect. In 
Europe, Gauguin and Van Gogh are the fathers 
of expressionism; in the United States, its pro- 
tagonists have been several Jewish immigrants, 
or sons of immigrants, especially Weber, Abra- 
ham Walkowitz, Benjamin Kopman, Hyman 
Bloom, and Jack Levine. 

In American art circles, still dominated in the 
first decade of this century by men of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, the excitability of a Weber was 
bound to cause a flurry among the stolid who 
shared the opinions of Purdon Clarke, then Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum: “There is 
a state of unrest all over the world in art as in 
all other things,” Purdon Clarke complained, 
*... and I dislike unrest.” 


HETHER or not Weber disliked this unrest, 
as a truthful artist he could not help giving 
it expression in his work. It was, perhaps, his 
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“Jewish temperament” (an expression applied to 
himself by the late Jacob Epstein, a contempo- 
rary of Weber’s) that allowed Weber to partici- 
pate in the fermentation and gestation of the 
restless modern spirit with less of an inner strug- 
gle than his Gentile colleagues. While in some 
cases the origin and background of an artist 
make themselves felt in the character of his 
work only in a subtle, almost imperceptible 
manner, Weber, I believe, owes a great deal to 
Judaism and Jewishness, even though it is a 
small segment of his work that is actually based 
on what is loosely called the ‘Jewish motif.” 

The artist’s parents, Morris and Julia Weber, 
were simple Russian Jews. The elder Weber was 
a tailor—the city of Bialystok where he lived, 
and where Max was born in 1881, was a textile 
center. Childhood memories with a definite 
Jewish tinge do not play as great a role in 
Weber’s work as they do in Chagall’s. After 
all, Weber was only ten when he was brought 
to America, whereas Chagall was twenty-three 
when he first left Russia for France. When the 
Webers settled in Brooklyn, New World im- 
pressions overlaid and obliterated those of the 
old Hasidic milieu. Still, the Jewish motifs 
Weber produced from about 1918 onward owe 
as much to Bialystok as to Brooklyn’s Williams- 
burgh section. 

As a child, Weber was impressed by the stories 
about his granduncle, Mordche der Tzaddik, 
whom he never met. This great cabalist, a 
bachelor, left the town to dwell alone in the 
forest and delve into cabalistic mysteries. When- 
ever he came to the synagogue on the Sabbath 
eve, a respectful hush would overcome the gath- 
ered congregation, and the awe-struck people 
would move aside to let him pass. 

The Hasidic Dance (painted in 1940) cer- 
tainly draws on what Weber had seen in his 
childhood (except that in the Old Country fur- 
trimmed hats were worn by the dancers rather 
than the Western top hats painted by Weber). 
This ritual dance begins slowly with a touch of 
sadness, and gradually moves into faster rhythms, 
until it reaches a climax in a state of veritable 
ecstasy. Painting this dance, the artist himself 
experienced all the movements as if he had phys- 
ically participated in the dance—his body ached 
with exhaustion. 

To return to Weber’s start: we do not know 
what caused him to become an artist, nor could 
he answer this question, when I turned to him 
for an explanation. In his milieu—as in that 
of Chagall, Soutine, Mané-Katz, or any other 
artist with an Eastern European Jewish back- 
ground—there was nothing like a painting or 
sculpture that might have prepared him for the 
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worship of the beautiful, nor did the hard-work. 
ing, Orthodox parents have anything to do with 
the boy’s sudden emergence as a painter. Yet 
he showed some talent while studying at Boys 
High School on Marcy Avenue, and in the fall 
of 1898 he entered Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
to study to be a teacher of art. 

Pratt did not want to admit him, as he had 
had only one year of high school, and did not 
know geometry. But Max spent the summer 
studying geometry, took the entrance examina- 
tions and passed. (In 1959, Pratt conferred on 
Weber the “Doctor of Fine Arts” degree.) In 
1900, he graduated with honor, and in the four 
years to follow he was a manual-training teacher 
at schools in Virginia and Minnesota. 

Weber was twenty-four when he left America 
for a three-year study trip in Europe, spent 
chiefly in Paris. Next to Matisse, whose class 
the young American eagerly attended, the poor, 
uneducated, often ridiculed “Sunday painter” 
Henri Rousseau exerted the most profound in- 
fluence on Weber. A retired toll-collector, 
Rousseau was sixty-three when Weber met him. 
Critics still refused to take this “Primitive” seri- 
ously, but Weber looked up to him in reverence: 
‘“He teaches us how to say and see all over again 
the eternal things with primitive simplicity,” 
Weber reminisced. “Seeing Rousseau’s pictures 
is like looking through a new window upon a 
new world. . .. To visit my friend was like 
going from a suffocating atmosphere into that 
of a fragrant vineyard. His studio was a spirit- 
ual haven, a place to recuperate, to set the young 
perplexed mind at ease.” 

In the last decade the Museum of Modern Art 
has sold some five thousand color reproductions 
of Rousseau’s The Sleeping Gypsy. But it has 
taken the world half a century to grasp the 
beauty of the Douanier’s so utterly non-natural- 
istic paintings which are nevertheless based on 
minute observations of nature. Weber himself 
did more than anyone else in America to spread 
knowledge of this curious, yet lovable man who 
instinctively arrived at a harmony of color and 
shape, at the perfect formal relationships which 
elude many a highly-trained artist. 

From Rousseau Max Weber inherited an em- 
phasis upon simplicity and architectural con- 
ciseness. He learned from him, not how to copy, 
but how to “edit” nature by heightening salient 
features and discarding less important ones—to 
bestow upon nature what it lacks: the mind and 
soul of man. From Matisse he learned how to 
use color: flat colors, set down in pure tones and 
juxtaposed without transition, are Matisse’s con- 
tribution to art and to man’s joy of life. 


Cézanne, finally, taught Weber how, through 
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the interplay of color planes, to portray the inner 
structure of a thing rather than its external ap- 
pearance, in short, to abandon the cameralike 
imitation of surface. 


WEBER came back to America in the last week 

of 1908. He was then twenty-seven years 
old. Not seven, but fourteen or more lean years 
lay ahead. There was no melodrama in these 
years, for Weber had no taste for wild living; 
perhaps the religious background of his early 
years, first in Russia, then in Williamsburgh, 
helped to impose a serious and disciplined frame 
of reference upon him. In 1916 he married 
Frances Abrams, who shared with him all the 
years of humiliating financial struggle; in 1923 
a son was born to them, in 1927 a daughter. 
For a long time Weber’s main source of income 
came from teaching and lecturing. Though in 
his old age he no longer talked about the period 
he spent here in obscurity and want, he surely 
had not forgotten it. As late as the mid-twen- 
tie, when Weber was no longer unknown to 
vanguard critics in Europe, Henry McBride, 
writing in The Dial, scolded his fellow-Amer- 
icans for doing nothing about Weber: “Here is 
one of the best painters in the world practically 
going to waste among us.” 

The real drama, however, was fought in the 
realm of the spirit. While Weber was of course 
able to produce canvases naturalistic and photo- 
graphic, if he had chosen to, he preferred to 
heed his own conscience and taste. Indeed, the 
same spirit of revolt which prompted our ances- 
tor Abraham to smite the idols of his father, 
caused this energetic and uncompromising ideal- 
ist to defy pallid tradition. As a result, his com- 
positions grew more bold, more “abstract,” 
without, however, severing completely the link 
to nature (Rousseau’s admonition was never dis- 
regarded). In sensuous, rich colors, geometrical 
patterns glorified the dynamism of the metrop- 
oli, Since Weber frequently talked or wrote 
about his work, and always in an eloquent and 
graphic way, his own words will best describe 
his celebrated, yet once highly controversial 
canvas, New York at Night: “Electrically il- 
luminated contours of buildings, rising height 
upon height against the blackness of the sky 
now diffused, now interknotted, now pierced by 
occasional shafts of colored light. Altogether— 
a web of colored geometric shapes, characteristic 
only of the Grand Canyons of New York at 
night.” 

Weber’s cubist-futurist and eventually near- 
abstract period ended about 1918 in the sense 
that what he produced thereafter was a bit more 
representational, more accessible to those not 
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accustomed to approach a work of the plastic. 
arts as they would music: without too much 
concern for the meaning of the subject matter, 
without letting the rigid intellect interfere with 
the sensuous pleasures derived by the relaxing. 
soul. The artist, himself, described his “‘return’”” 
to nature as follows: “In my early days I dis- 
covered the geometry in the work of God. Now 
[ felt the need to return to the works of.God' 
themselves.” 


He was close to fifty when at last he “arrived” 
in the sense that no critic any longer dared to 
dismiss him (thanks to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago which, in 1929, gave Weber its Potter 
Palmer gold medal for one of his still lifes, and 
thanks to the Museum of Modern Art where he 
had his first retrospective exhibition in the year 
to follow). He summed up his theory of art 
in a talk with his first biographer, Holger Cahill: 
“The facts of nature baffle the finest inspiration, 
but one must go to nature or remain in the 
clouds. When art builds on art, art dies. When 
art comes through nature it plants its own seed 
for its blooming in seasonal time and place. It 
is only when man addresses himself to nature 
in deep reverence, in silence and isolation, that 
he hears the response. Yet to have nothing but 
the facts of nature is to be always going, com- 
passless, with nowhere to go. It is not the pur- 
pose of art to duplicate nature or to represent 
it. Art dies when naturalism dominates. I be- 
lieve that the expression of an experience should 
give rise to still another, a new and still more 
inspiring experience. To fill eternity with the 
ripest and sanest expression of our consciousness 
is the essence as well as the purpose of life.” 

The many works he produced between the 
two world wars illustrate his statement. I do 
not think that he was blind to the fact that 
certain pure abstractions—the creations of Arp, 
Gorky, Kandinsky, Mondrian and others—have 
added interesting and often lovable facts to 20th 
century art. But he was unhappy about the 
intransigent attitude of many spokesmen of ab- 
stract art who proclaim their creed as the ulti- 
mate goal of art. “Non-objective art?” he once 
quipped. “What else is it but an art without 
an object?” He complained that art, in its 
present phase, is too devoid of spirituality, too. 
functional and utilitarian, in short—too fast:. 
“We are hitchhiking on an airplane... .” 


His own art overflows with spirituality: somber. 

and melancholy landscapes with trees; still 
lifes so full of life that the French term, “ature 
morte,” cannot possibly be applied to them* 


* In an essay he wrote as follows: “Sometimes I think that 
even inanimate objects crave a hearing and desire to participate. 
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(who, among contemporary Americans, handled 
commonplace objects with the same religious 
reverence?) ; plump and unseductive, yet fascj- 
natingly disturbing nudes; musicians who make 
you hear their music; sweating workmen strug. 
gling with structural steel; and, above all, gou- 
aches and oils on Jewish themes. 


It would be wrong to classify him exclusively 
as an observer of Jewish life, and he himself, who 
drank from the wells of so many nations and 
eras, and who struck his roots deeply into the 
spiritual soil of America, would have resented 
such a falsification of his mission as an artist, 
At the same time, I believe—and I am not alone 
—that some of Weber’s works which deal with 
Jewish topics are among his best. Weber was 
only a boy of ten when he was taken from his 
shtaedtel, but he voluntarily returned to it, in 
spirit, time and again, making his childhood 
memories a source of strength rather than sup- 
pressing them. 

He was still able to see undiluted Eastern 
European life directly and transplanted from 
Russia by the refugees who had fled from the 
Tsarist pogroms of the ’eighties and ‘nineties. 
Commenting on his own, now famous, oil, The 
Talmudists (now in the Jewish Museum) , Weber 
said: “I was prompted to paint this picture after 
a pilgrimage to one of the oldest synagogues 
of New York’s East Side. I find a living spiritual 
beauty emanates from, and hovers over and 
about, a group of Jewish patriarchal types when 
they congregate in search of wisdom in the 
teachings of the great Talmudists of the past. 
The discussion of the Talmud is at times im- 
passioned, inspired, ecstatic, and at other mo- 
ments serene and contemplative. . . . To witness 
a group of such elders bent down and intent 
upon nothing but the eternal quest and inter- 
pretation of the ethical and spiritual significance 
and religious content of the great Jewish legacy 
—the Torah—is for me an unforgettable ex- 
perience.” 

From a purely artistic viewpoint, Orthodox 
Jews who retain their distinctive characteristics 
make for superb pictorial representation. Rem- 
brandt—one of Weber’s favorites—was aware of 
their fascinating picturesqueness when he settled 
among them in the Amsterdam Ghetto. But, 
whereas Rembrandt had his Jews pose individual- 
ly, Weber frequently stresses the dynamism of 
Jewish groups in action, using their eloquent 


in the great motion of time. . . . The flower is not satisfied 
to be merely a flower in light and space and temperature. It 
wants to be a flower in us, in our soul. . . . To invest all dark- 
ness and emptiness. . . . To personify matter with one’s senses, 
embodying the inanimate with spirit is a sacred function— 
the piety of art.” 
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hands to underline an argument, or dancing 
ecstatically before the Lord. While it was 
Rembrandt, and not El Greco who painted Jews, 
Weber is nearer in painting technique and ap- 
proach to the latter. Just as El Greco took un- 
heard-of liberties with human figures, so the ex- 
pressionist Weber elongated and even distorted 
the faces and figures of his Talmudists; in both 
cases the desired effect is the same: the highest 
pitch of emotional and spiritual experience. 
Some of America’s outstanding critics, such as 
Forbes Watson, James Thrall Soby, and the 
aforementioned Henry McBride, all of them 
Gentiles, have been fascinated by Weber’s Jewish 
types. McBride once wrote: “What was won- 
derful in them was the fact that they echoed 
the racial anguish of mind without recourse to 
brutal facts or prosaic argument. ‘They did it 
musically, symbolically, eloquently, and, though 
so modern in texture, still bore accents that 
seemed to reach back to the beginnings of time.” 


EBER was one of the most versatile men among 
modern artists. A monograph might be 
written on his literary efforts alone—his Cubist 
Poems and Essays on Art (from which I have 
quoted in this article), his hitherto neglected 
manuscript on Henri Rousseau, his articles that 
appeared in Alfred Stieglitz? Camera Work and 
elsewhere. There is no space here for expatiat- 
ing on his activities in behalf of struggling fel- 
low-artists, especially his self-sacrificing work as 
Chairman of the American Artists’ Congress 
during the depression years when he fought for 
the artist’s right to eat and have shelter—primi- 
tive rights which, however, society often did 
not acknowledge. But the same Weber who 
castigated society for not granting the artist at 
least the minimum that was due to him, did not 
fail to scold those of his colleagues who, out of 
shyness or arrogance, preferred to remain in the 
proverbial “ivory tower” instead of meeting and 
studying the people. In a speech at this Congress 
he said: “I would suggest to the artist and stu- 
dent to take time off from the life class, and go 
out among the people who toil in the mills and 
shops, go to scenes of bridge construction, foun- 
dries, excavation. There he will find the energy 
and heroism of those who create the wealth and 
wonder of modern times. Let the student look 
upon the artisan and mechanic as did the 
Greeks upon their gladiators, disc throwers and 
wrestlers.” 

Teaching is a field which ordinarily chalks up 
no records but the love and gratitude of stu- 
dents. Weber has left us testimony as to his 
admiration for the late Matisse and his class of 
1907-08. One of Weber’s students who worked 
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under him at the Art Students League in the 
*twenties, the noted Canadian painter, Good- 
ridge Roberts, gave us his tribute to Weber, the 
unusual, unorthodox educator: “I fell under the 
spell of his personality immediately. . . . It was 
strangely moving to watch him in the classroom. 
He was a small, plump man with a full, pale 
face, a noble brow and brilliant eyes. I used to 
think that William Blake must have been like 
him. He was neat and prim in his dress and 
manner, and on entering the room would seat 
himself at an easel before the model and paint 
on a fresh canvas as if in the privacy of his own 
studio. As a concession to his pupils he would 
formulate his thoughts in words as the picture 
progressed, but these were uttered in so dream- 
like a way that one felt one was not hearing 
words but actually reading a mind as it pondered 
the problems of painting.” (Canadian Art, 
summer, 1951). 

Several people to whom he had given private 
lessons told me that Weber had been a real 
“moreh,” the kind of patient and diligent teach- 
er that is extolled in the Talmud. As a matter 
of fact, Weber considered himself an orthodox 
Jew, though he did not attend religious services 
with great regularity. He once remarked to an 
interviewer, whom he showed around in his 
studio: “This easel is my synagogue. I pray 
here—with my work.” Undoubtedly, this man, 
who played such a considerable part in the fer- 
tilization of the restless modern spirit, was also 
a humanist in more than the insignificant sense 
that recognizable human shapes play a dominant 
part in his work. He was a humanist because 
his work conceals nothing of himself. His brush- 
work completely paralleled the man’s high pitch 
of emotional and intellectual experience—agile, 
active, always engagé. He was a revolutionary, 
and there was a period in his life when, as he 
put it, he would rather stammer a new truth 
than glibly repeat a convention that had become 
outworn. In his old age, he was, artistically, a 
conservative in the best sense of the term—one 
who wanted to keep unimpaired the great tra- 
dition that had come down to him via Matisse, 
via Cézanne. Throughout his long life, Weber 
remained true to the credo that he had formu- 
lated in his youth: “Works of art are man’s 
revelations of nature’s contents. We know na- 
ture better through art. Science proves to the 
mind; art reveals to the heart.” 
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Souls Astray 


(A Story) 


by I. L. Peretz 


ROM some country district a group of souls 

is floating to Heaven. 

They are fresh souls. Only yesterday, the day 
after the Sha’vouth holiday they were liberated 
from “prison.” 

It is quite far to Heaven. And although they 
have wings like angels and are no longer bur- 
dened by an awkward body, they are unable to 
reach the gates of Heaven all at once. 

This is basically due to habit, which has be- 
come a second nature. And souls freshly liber- 
ated are burdened with so many habits from the 
other world, a world in which rest and relaxation 
were equated with happiness, where no one per- 
mitted himself to make a journey to faraway 
places in one leap. They come from a world 
which had proverbs like “No good ever came 
from hurrying,” or “From not going you won’t 
have any remorse,” or “Taking it easy in travel 
one will get much farther.” Yet there are those 
who say that there are eagles who soar up all 
at once to the sun. Yes, but these souls had not 
been eagles: they had been human beings, and 
as such they would shrug their shoulders and 
answer: “So what if people say such things about 
eagles? Even they can’t fly all at once to the 
sun.” 

Well, let’s get back to our story. 

Reaching the first and nearest cloud bank, the 
group of souls settled down. 

“Don‘t any of you have a drop of brandy?” 
One soul forgets in which world it finds itself. 
“Ugh,” pants the second, although that part 
which can, and usually does, get tired is at this 
point being brought to the open grave. 

“Horrible how the sun blinds and beats down 
on us,” a third soul complains. And this also 
is only due to habit, forgetting that it finds itself 
no more in the dark dust-and-ashes garret and 
need not peer from behind two slits which are 
covered with eyebrows, and therefore it doesn’t 
realize that the sun, with all its fire, cannot 
possibly harm the eyes which it no longer has. 

And another soul wants to hear the latest 
news, and still another would like to know how 
wheat is selling or how things are going in 
politics. 


Isaac Leib Peretz (1851-1915) has been called “‘the 
guiding spirit and architect of modern Yiddish literature” 
(A Treasury of Yiddish Stories, edited by Irving Howe 
and Eliezer Greenberg). 


At that very moment a luminous angel flies 
past, its silver wings soaring quietly and the 
reflection of its eyes golden and sapphire on the 
alabasterlike mist. ‘‘Greetings from the stars,” 
the angel says to them, and beams of light pour 
from his smile over the skies. But, overhearing 
the conversation of those souls, the angel’s lumi- 
nous face is covered with a shadow. A tear of 
compassion falls from its eyes. Shrugging its 
wings, the angel muses: “Look at the dish this 
pot prepared!” and continues on its journey. 

Embarrassed, the souls say sadly: “What else 
are we going to talk about?” Not a single one 
notices that for a long time they have not been 
flying but are comfortably seated on the cloud 
bank, which becomes darker and darker after 
the angel soars away, and that the cloud bank 
is carrying them somewhere to one side. “What 
else are we to talk about here?” Truly, in the 
other world there was much to talk about. There 
were so many questions, one did not dare to try 
to answer all of them. One only left for himself 
the question of making a living, its worries and 
cares. As for other questions, one turned to 
somebody, to old books, to old graves, to rabbis, 
to parents, to magicians, to those who decide by 
lot, and, therefore, except on such questions as 
meat and sweets, drinks and high jinks, one 
looked at all other things with strangers’ eyes 
and heard with strangers’ ears. And yet, despite 
all this, there never was any rest for the mouth, 
it always kept on grinding and the brain was 
always full of ideas and schemes, and here, on 
this cloud bank, they feel themselves empty, so 
empty. 


Far away, the ball on which they had lived 

turned. Wrapped in a dark cloud they fly 
on, and under the cloud they have left their 
thoughts, their questions, their interests, their 
conversations, and all that they have remained 
with is the empty residue of meats and sweets. 
This is what the angel did not like. 

“We should talk about good things,” says 4 
soul. ‘About pious things,” another corrects 
him. “At least a word of Torah,” counsels the 
third. But their tongues are silent. Here, high 
up on the cloud, everything has a different ap- 
pearance. Somebody tries to remember some- 
thing “good”: all that he sees is a nice apple, 
blushing like a virgin, and the head of a little 
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green worm peeking out of it. And what was 
called “bad”: it isn’t nice, it is repulsive, but 
something radiates out of it most of the time, 
radiates but one is afraid to speak of this. 

And piety? Who knows what liturgy is being 
used in Heaven? Sephardic or the Ashkenazic? 
Perhaps the Reform people are right or the Na- 
tionalists? Let’s not go into such touchy areas 
and offend someone. It doesn’t affect our liveli- 
hood, does it? 

And Torah? It is impossible to speak of Torah. 
The “learned people” among the souls are only 
used to vague Sabbath afternoon homilies, ac- 
companied by long, drawn-out monotonous 
melodies, among the right kind of people in the 
right kind of synagogue, and another little drink 
and another “/’chayim.” Go and tell a numerical 
equation based upon a Biblical sentence. A 
Litvak might fly by and check the addition. 

“Ah,” one soul says, remembering: “‘Sha’vouth. 
Did you rejoice in the receiving of the Torah?” 
Some of them turn aside. There thev had been 
rabbinical masters of ceremonies. ‘They are a 
separate clique. But most of the souls take up 
the Sha’vouth holiday and ask how each rejoiced. 

“Absolutely,” snaps a Litvak. ‘What else 
would I do but rejoice? Without the Torah I 
would surely look like a fool: my business was 
in synagogue candles. On the eve of the holi- 
day’s end, I had a good supper in honor of the 
Torah, and how my Baritchke played, and Zinke, 
how she made a fuss blessing everyone, and 
Moise Andreovitch almost jumped out of his 
skin. But, at the main dish, I swallowed a bone 
—so I’m here.” 

“I was a usurer and did as our forefathers 
always did: shchav and butter cookies. What 
else did I need? God does not demand any more. 
Sure, I rejoiced over the Torah. I had an exemp- 
tion to take interest—all legally drawn up. What 
a wonderful living I made! But my Bayle Gitel, 
for whom I had bought a fur coat in honor of 
the holiday, baked too much. There was just 
too much. And I said to myself: Before God’s 
gift should spoil . . .” 

“So the butter cookies sent you off,” a busy- 
body of a rabbi exclaimed, almost reeking of 
kiddush wine. ‘How I rejoiced over the receiv- 
ing of the Torah! My wife had prepared some 
spirits on orange skins, my ba’aley battim sent 
something in, this one a bottle of wine, the other 
one a cake, this one a cut of pie—I tell you, it 
all had the taste of paradise. Did I rejoice? Of 
course, I rejoiced at the Torah. Because what 
would I have done without the Torah? I would 
have been a good-for-nothing, a lump, with one 
foot longer than the other and a cataract over 
my eye. Well, in the beginning, I did not make 
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too much of a living from the rabbinate, but 
after a while there were some kosher certifica- 
tions, kiddush wine, Passover schnapps; the 
butchers paid, how else? And when a group of 
students want me to permit them to use the 
yield of the Sabbatical year in Israel, that’s worth 
twenty-five. A divorce, and so on. So I died,” 
he ended. “I don’t know what from. Suddenly. 
Some people said that my heart was broken be- 
cause people did not come for religious divorces 
any more. But, be that as it may, it is all a lie. 
Who listens to them, anyhow?” 

“And I,” said a teacher, “I surely delighted 
over the Torah. After all, I made my living 
ae 

“Oh, you good-for-nothing,” a soul inter- 
rupted him turning to the rabbi. “Don’t you 
recognize me? I am the one who gave you the 
twenty-five.” And turning to the others he 
asked: ““Does nobody recognize me?” 

“T don’t,” said the rabbi. “You must have 
looked different.” 

“Yes, maybe I looked a bit more pious. Don’t 
you remember how we talked the whole thing 
over?” 

“Oh, yes. Sholem aleichem,” said the rabbi, 
belatedly realizing that there was no hand to be 
shaken nor did he have a hand with which to 
shake. 

“Aleichem sholem. Amazing. There every- 
body knew me. My name is. . . Oh, I forget 
what my name was. But I remember what they 
called me. They used to call me a ‘stirring 
spoon.’ Those who were angry with me called 
me that. And the others who were angry with 
me called me a ‘plate-licker.’ But, who cares? 
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future a special issue, in which many dis- 
tinguished contributors will appear, in honor 
of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 75th 
birthday. 

We know that all segments of the Jewish 
community will also want to be represented 
in this tribute, and we are therefore provid- 
ing facilities in the special issue for messages 
of esteem and friendship from groups of all 
kinds. Such representation will make the 
tribute a truly meaningful one, and will en- 
able us to present to the Prime Minister a 
comprehensive human document with which 
the vast majority of American Jewry will be 
intimately identified. 
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Ah, we had a wonderful Sha’vouth. A real big 
thing. Understand, we don’t really believe in 
all these things. At one time I was very much 
interested in synagogue leadership. But, as the 
wind turned, I turned with it. But, you see, 
in the interest of our children we kept the 
Sha’vouth holiday. After all, you have got to 
do like everybody else. Otherwise, you are just 
a nobody.” 


“"FEvr!” suddenly someone in the other group 
cried. ‘Help, we are now below ground!” 

“How do you know this?” 

‘What do you mean? Don’t I know geog- 
raphy? After all, I had a couple of years in 
high school. Look, you can see how the earth 
is above us.” An “enlightened” rabbi pointed 
with the tip of his wing, and all of them could 
see how the earth hovered over them, and how 
the cloud they were on sank deeper and deeper, 
turning more and more to one side. 

There were some who flung themselves off the 
cloud, shooting upward. They wanted to catch 
up to the earth and go over it: fly to Heaven. 
But the others laughed. “Look at those who rely 
on their own wings! Sit on the cloud. You 
don’t pay for a ticket. Travel along.” And so 
even the souls who had flung themselves off the 
cloud soon settled back on it. “It’s horrible how 
far that other world has gone away from us and 
all to a side. We won’t be able to catch up with 
it.” And they went on to say that, having 
glanced at the earth, it now looked different— 
reddish, more golden. And so, going on with 
their conversation and speaking of the other 
world, they did not notice how it became fog- 
gier, darker, and how the golden lining of the 
cloud turned slowly black, how the sun got lost 
somehow, and neither stars nor moon replaced it, 
how the shadows became thicker and darker, and 
how the earth began to shine more and more, 
and how they were drifting farther and farther 
sideways. 

An anxious disquiet gripped the group. “What 
are we to do? Where are we flying to?” 

“Into Thy Hands do I commend my spirit.” 
The rabbi recited his bedtime prayer and began 
to snore. 

“Well, you can sleep here too. Wonderful! 
Why not?” 

And all of them made themselves comfortable, 
each in the position he liked best, and began to 
sleep. And the earth turned brighter and 
brighter, flying farther and farther away, and 
the snoring souls on the dark cloud flew on to 
the world of confusion. 


Translated from the Yiddish by 


Z. M. SCHACHTER 
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The Second Industrial Revolution 
by Jacob J. Weinstein 


ABBINIC Judaism, within the 

context of a pre-industrial so- 
ciety, and Reform Judaism, in the 
nexus of our machine age, have 
both been sensitive to the constant 
interplay of economic relations 
and spiritual values. Under the 
segis of the conviction that the 
earth is the Lord’s and that man 
is but a trustee of whatever he 
possesses, both traditional and 
modern Judaism have attempted 


to assuage or right economic 
injustices: the earlier tradition 
through the splendid—perforce 


arochial—instrumentalities of ze- 
dakah; the latter through the 
much more difficult avenues of 
legislative and economic reform. 
To the extent that the Judaic prin- 
ciple of trusteeship of wealth con- 
flicts with the legal interpretation 
of property ownership and the 
actual practice of economic power, 
to that extent must Judaism, if it 
is to preserve its integrity, become 
a troubler in the land, an Elijah 
spirit among the Philistines, a testy 
advocate of that revolution which 
will redress the imbalance of in- 
dustrial power and place a floor 
of security beneath the inspiring 
dome of our democratic liberties. 

Five years ago, in a paper on 
“Automation and the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage,” given before the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, I pointed to certain in- 
stallations of Ford Motor Company 
which made it possible for forty- 
one workers to do the work for- 
meriy done by 117; to a television 
plant of the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company which could pro- 
duce with two workers the num- 
ber of radios formerly produced by 
two hundred. That process is 
much more refined and intensified 
than it was five years ago and we 
hear of many items that are now 
being completed from raw ma- 
terial to packaged, sealed, stamped, 
and stored product without the 


This is an extract from an address 
delivered Nov. 14, 1961 to the 46th 
General Assembly Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations at Washington, 
it Yon, On 

Dr. Weinstein is the rabbi of K.A.M. 
Temple, Chicago. 


intervention of a human hand, 
once the raw material is placed on 
the link belt of the automated 
assembly line. Automated clerical, 
recording, mailing devices are dis- 
placing large numbers of white- 
collar employees, just as surely as 
recorded music has displaced many 
live musicians. 

This constitutes a qualitative 
change rather than a quantitative 
one. It is simply not true that 
automation merely causes a change 
of direction and emphasis in the 
productive economy. It is not 
true that people who are not 
needed in the coal mines, steel 
mills and mailing staffs are even- 
tually absorbed by the firms that 
make the machinery which dis- 
placed them or by the businesses 
supported by the profits of the 
maker of automated devices. 

The pattern of American in- 
dustrial change shows an ever in- 
creasing core of unemployed men 
and women. After each retooling 
and after each major lay-off, 
whether caused by a strike, lock- 
out or business recession, there is 
a larger margin of the unabsorbed 
when the business index looks up. 
Conditions may indeed be better 
for the men whose seniority or 
special skills call them back; their 
“take home” pay may be better, 
their vacations increased, their 
sickness benefits improved, their 
pensions enlarged; but there are 
fewer men returning to enjoy these 
benefits. The waves of the eco- 
nomic ebb and tide leave an ever 
larger debris of industrial flotsam 
and jetsam on the shores of our 
national growth. No wonder that 
most collective bargaining discus- 
sions are more concerned with 
work rules and seniority than with 
the heretofore more basic issues of 
hours and wages. The worker 
and his representatives recognize 
that within the framework of 
present economic conditions, the 
most that can be done is to some- 
how more equitably redistribute 
unemployment. 


[N August of 1959, Armour and 
Company, the nation’s second 
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largest meat-packing company, 
signed a two-year collective bar- 
gaining contract with the two 
principal unions in the industry: 
the United Packinghouse, Food 
and Allied Workers, AFL-CIO, 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. A feature of this 
agreement was a provision for a 
tripartite committee, which has 
come to be known as the Automa- 
tion Committee, composed of four 
representatives of the Company 
and two from each of the unions 
and an impartial chairman, who in 
this instance was Clark Kerr, the 
President of the University of 
California. A fund of $500,000, 
accumulated through Company 
payments of one cent for each 
hundredweight of total tonnage 
shipped from slaughtering and 
meat-packing plants covered by 
this agreement, was established to 
finance the Committee. A pre- 
liminary report of this Committee 
was issued this last June (1961). 
I am indebted to this excellent 
study, made under the direction 
of expert economists and labor 
specialists from our leading uni- 
versities, for much of the evidence 
I shall present here. 

A minimum estimate of this 
study is that automation will wipe 
out 1,250,000 jobs each year. Ev- 
ery year in the immediate future, 
the nation’s labor force will in- 
crease by 1,250,000. Part of this 
increase comes tragically from the 
3 out of each 10 young people 
who drop out of our high schools 
and the hundreds of thousands 
who do not even finish our grade 
schools. This means that 50,000 
new jobs must be found each week 
to keep the present rather fright- 
ening level of unemployment—it 
gravitates between 5% and 7% 
depending on seasonal fluctuations 
—from rising. 

Some very specific and helpful 
remedies have been suggested, such 
as the aid to depressed areas, in- 
crease of supplemental unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Peace Corps, 
the renewal of Conservation Camp 
work forces, an intensified cam- 
paign to encourage our young peo- 
ple to remain in school. Others 
put their trust in the speeding up 
of our defense industries and in 
the enlargement of our foreign 
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trade and aid programs. But all 
these efforts put together will 
make only a small dent in the 
problem. There are those who put 
supreme faith in a vast retraining 
and rehabilitation program in the 
belief that there are skilled jobs 
awaiting a large portion of our 
unemployed if only they will ob- 
tain the necessary training. 

A special study, just completed 
by this same Automation Commit- 
tee, of several hundred displaced 
workers from abandoned meat- 
packing plants shows that a very 
large percentage—those in the 
middle years and older—are not 
susceptible of retraining. New 
skills come very hard to them. 
And those few who were retrained 
found that they had to start at 
the bottom of the line and wait 
for many months until the plants 
to which they had applied had 
absorbed the laid-off workers with 
higher seniority. Retraining is 
vital but it is not as automatic 
as it is generally thought to be 
nor does it help much in a time 
of slow production. It merely 
adds more high-rated and up- 
graded skills to the army of the 
unemployed. 

Only a vastly increased total 
national product, reflecting a na- 
tional growth rate, year in and 
year out, averaging at least 5% 
every twelve months, can give us 
any assurance that this plague of 
unemployment can be overcome. 
This increase in total national 
product might perhaps be achieved 
by placing two hair-do’s on each 
fair lady’s head, or by adding 
summer house to winter house, or 
by multiplying yachts and private 
planes. It would, however, be 
much more wholesomely achieved 
by a vast increase in low-cost pub- 
lic housing, rural and urban hos- 
pitals, more adequate schoolhouses 
of every type, adequate institu- 
tional facilities for the aged, the 
mentally ill, the delinquent and 
the criminal. 


T° direct the total national prod- 

uct into these channels of real 
community wealth rather than in- 
to the channels of gadgets and 
items of conspicuous consumption 
will require a much more affirma- 
tive attitude toward Government 
spending than we now have. This 
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is where a totalitarian economy 
like Russia’s has much the better 
of us. It can build roads and 
houses where the profit prospects 
of our free economy opt for chew- 
ing gum and rainbow-colored eye 
shades. Since we would not have 
economic dictatorship, even if it 
proved more efficient, we must, 
through our own discipline and 
through our Government’s serv- 
ices, bridge this ominous gap. 

Our present administration has 
been frustrated in its intentions 
to increase our medical services to 
the aged and to give larger aid to 
public education by reactionary 
forces in the medical profession 
and in the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. These are areas in which 
the liberal synagogue must be- 
come active, not only to achieve 
the specific good which medical 
care and additional schools will 
mean to the nation, but to help 
emphasize the fact that these 
problems are beyond the capacity 
of private enterprise. They need 
a combination of private and Gov- 
ernment aid and it is high time 
that we, as mature religionists, 
helped to destroy the stereotype, 
deliberately foisted by reactionary 
forces, that there is something in- 
herently evil in Government inter- 
vention, in Government’s assuming 
responsibility for the welfare of 
its citizenry. 

The increase of gross national 
product cannot take place sudden- 
ly. Considering the delicate bal- 
ance of our wage and price me- 
chanism, the uncertain impact of 
foreign trade and defense require- 
ments, the achievement of a 5% 
annual growth may take some 
time. And it is likely that once it 
is achieved, ever intensified auto- 
mation may still enable us to 
produce the increase with a smaller 
labor force. 


We must squarely face the 
prospect, therefore, that a shorter 
week, a thirty-hour week, perhaps, 
may be a necessary solution—a 
shorter work week, let us make 
clear, without diminution of “take 
home” pay. On this issue, labor 
and management do not see eye 
to eye. Management contends that 
to pay labor for hours it does not 
work would only aggravate the 
situation. It would drive industry 
to increase the tempo of auto- 


mation and it would demoralize 
labor by subventioning idleness. 
As to this latter claim, owners 
and managers, it appears, may rea- 
lize the highest possible benefits 
from the increased productivity of 
the automated machine without 
fear of corruption or demorali- 
zation, but not so with labor. 

In the past several decades we 
have invented many devices by 
which to reduce the risk of loss 
to investor’s capital. We have 
widely staggered or diffused the 
risk of loss through popular stock 
issues. Government has assisted 
corporate enterprise through de- 
pletion and depreciation allow- 
ances, through cost-plus contracts 
and through making costly patents 
and experimental work available to 
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industry. Corporations, in turn, 
have hedged about the lives of 
their executives stock options, in- 
centive bonuses, lush pensions, 
elaborate expense accounts, gen- 
erous severance allowances. 

It is a question whether anything 
like the same devices have been 
considered for the dilution of the 
risks of the worker in his job. 
Unemployment compensation has 
proven to be inadequate when job- 
lessness extends beyond 26 weeks 
and the recent bill to extend it 
another 13 weeks is admittedly a 
patchwork effort. Equities in pen- 
sion funds, aside from the fact 
that they are often lost through 
unemployment and aside from the 
difficulty in working out carry- 
over provisions in the event of 
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transfer, are still woefully inade- 
quate in terms of present-day 
living costs. 

The inequity of the situation as 
between owner-management and 
labor is highly dramatized by the 
fact that in this year of 1961, if 
the fourth quarter follows all 
present indices, corporate profits 
will come to $46 billion before 
taxes—an all-time record high— 
and 7% of the labor force will 
still be unemployed. Thanks to 
automation, many plants are now 
able to achieve a break-even point 
at less than 50% of their capacity. 
This appears to be prima facie evi- 
dence that by far the heaviest 
burden of the displacements of 
industry—intensified if not com- 
pletely caused by automation—is 
borne by labor and the families 
of the working men. 


HERE is where the voice of re- 

ligion must be heard. And in 
some measure it is being heard. 
It is being heard in the work of 
the Religion and Labor Council 
of America. It was heard clearly 
and forthrightly from the Bishop 
of El Paso, who ordered his priests 
to employ only union labor. It is 
heard through a letter sent by the 
Vatican Secretary of State, Amleto 
Cardinal Cicognani, in a message 
to the Canadian Social Life Con- 
ference recently held in Nova 
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Scotia. The letter said that the 
negative effects of automation 
should weigh equally—or even 
more heavily upon the investors 
of capital—upon all members of 
the political community, since all 
these groups benefit from auto- 
mation. It declared that this could 
be brought about more easily if 
organized workers have a voice in 
implementing the changes. 

It is heard even more profound- 
ly in the recent report of a Special 
Committee issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic 
Life of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. It is entitled “In 
Search of Maturity in Industrial 
Relations: Some Long-Range Ethi- 
cal Implications of the 1959-1960 
Dispute in the Steel Industry.” 
The report points out how difficult 
it was for the public to understand 
the issues in this crucial strike, 
since both sides used mass com- 
munication media to rationalize 
their claims. It would have been 
immensely helpful if there had 
been a third force—the Church, 
for instance—to help the few ob- 
jective voices among economists 
and liberal journals who were 
attempting to make the real issues 
clear and who were trying to see 
the debate in terms of the total 
community welfare. 

The report further points out 
that in spite of the incredible 
length of the strike (116 days), 
in spite of the intervention of all 
the mediation facilities of the 
Government, the Supreme Court, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Vice- 
President and the President him- 
self, the settlement of this most 
costly strike avoided most of the 
profound ethical issues which were 
involved in the dispute. No at- 
tempt was made even to lay down 
guide lines to discover what con- 
stitutes a fair wage for workers, 
what is a just price, what are 
adequate profits, how should the 
public welfare be measured or de- 
fined, what are the facts about 
international competition. 

It should not surprise us that 
the inarticulate major premises of 
our free enterprise system are 
heavily weighted in favor of the 
privileged. We accept large fees 
for lawyers and doctors, extrava- 
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gant bonuses for executives, as 
inherently fair and just; while we 
equally readily assume that with- 
out the spur of want and fear, the 
common laborer will soldier on 
the job. Organized religion must 
insist on an agonizing reappraisal 
of these assumptions. It is asking 
too much of human nature to ex- 
pect that these issues will be ob- 
jectively considered in the midst 
of a prolonged and bitter dispute. 
But they will have to be con- 
sidered if our business society is 
to have even a bowing acquaint- 
ance with ethics, and if our 
Judaeo-Christian ethics are to be 
in any way relevant to the life of 
our community. 


[F religion is to have any effective 

role in the great dialogue be- 
tween capital and labor, the out- 
come of which will determine the 
social context in which all our 
values must operate, then the 
church and the synagogue must 
prepare to assume that role. On 
the local level, it means that rabbis 
must be enough concerned to study 
the issues and to enlist their literate 
business men, economics professors 
and labor lawyers in bringing these 
issues before their forums and 
study groups. It means that the 
social action committee of each 
temple must make its voice heard 
on these issues just as they have 
made them heard on the issues of 
war and peace or on local school 
problems. Rabbis need not be dis- 
couraged by the fear that these 
issues are far beyond their tech- 
nical grasp. There are simple ques- 
tions of principle and morality 
which are fundamentally no dif- 
ferent from those that come to the 
rabbi’s study. 

Our colleague, Rabbi Morris 
Adler of Detroit, is serving ably 
on the United Auto Workers’ pub- 
lic review body, which serves as a 
kind of beth din to insure that 
every worker gets a fair hearing 
in hisown union. There are oppor- 
tunities to serve on pension boards 
and on the health and medical 
committees of unions. It was my 
privilege in the spring of 1960 to 
serve as the union arbitrator in the 
settlement of the United Packing- 
house Workers 106-day strike 
against Wilson & Company. It 
was my task to convince the public 
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representative on this three-man 
panel, Federal Judge Sam Perry, 
that the equity of 6,000 displaced 
workers was far greater from 
every long-range community point 
of view than the rights of the 
6,000 strike-breakers who had re- 
placed them, even though the 
Taft-Hartley Law gave the Com- 
pany the legal right to do so. I 
am glad to say that Judge Perry 
let himself be persuaded by my 
arguments. Perhaps the fact that 
the courthouse stood on the very 
location where K.A.M. Temple 
had its first house of worship one 
hundred years ago subtly per- 
suaded the Judge to let the midas 
ha-din be tempered by midas ha- 
rachamim—the quality of justice 
be mellowed by the quality of 
mercy. 

If our various local voices are 
to have any national impact, they 
must be assembled and publicized 
by a national instrument, such as 
we contemplate in our Religious 
Action Center in Washington. It 
is a painful paradox that liberal 
Judaism, which has laid claim to 
prior rights in the yerushah (“in- 
heritance”) of the Prophets, has 
been so laggard in proclaiming 
their message in the streets of our 
capital, as they so ably and effec- 
tively advocated God’s justice in 
the capitals of Samaria and Je- 
rusalem. If our Catholic and 
Protestant brethren, whose the- 
ology is less dependent on the state 
of this world than is Reform Ju- 
daism, can afford to sustain central 
agencies to make their religious 
commitments available to the 
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thinking-power of our democracy, 
certainly we can afford to do the 
same. The centrality of social ethics 
in Prophetic and Rabbinic Judaism 
compels us to do so. 

One does not have to be dour 
in disposition to remind you that 
we live in apocalyptic times. The 
grim Hegelian theses of Karl Marx, 
with their built-in contempt of 
individual freedom, are the flaming 
banners of a large part of the 
Eastern world. We Jews are more 
congenial to the vision of his con- 
temporary and co-worker, Moses 
Hess, who visualized a Sabbath of 
the world, when the forces of 
production and consumption 
would be balanced, as God bal- 
anced the elements of His Creation 
on that first Sabbath of the world. 
If we are to help guide the in- 
evitable changes of our social re- 
lationships in this Sabbath spirit, 
with a sense of reverence for the 
human values, with a sense of or- 
ganic wholeness of historic change 
from bad to good, from good to 
better, from better to best, we 
must step out of our temple towers 
and get to work for the Lord. We 
cannot say with the fig, the olive 
and the vine, in Jotham’s parable: 
“Why should I leave my richnes, 
my sweetness, my comfort, to get 
messed up in these prickly issues?” 
If we do not, the thorn bush and 
the “Birches” will and they will 
consume us in their fury. We have 
served and overserved our appren- 
ticeship in religious meditation and 
in religious preachment. The time 
is now at hand for religious action. 
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The Hebrew Teacher 


To the Editor: 

The article by Mrs. Miriam Bis- 
kin which appeared in the October 
issue of the Jewish Frontier ren- 
dered a disservice not only to the 
Jewish education profession which 
is fighting an uphill battle for 
higher standards but to the cause 
of Jewish education generally. On 
the basis of her own admittedly 
confined experience, she projected 
a totally out-of-focus image of the 
thousands of men and women 


engaged professionally in Jewish 
schools in America. Nor can I 
comprehend an editorial policy 
which permitted such a .. . state- 
ment... to appear among its nor- 
mally insightful and constructive 
reportings on American Jewish 
life. 

Mrs. Biskin is completely and 
tragically misinformed. Her ..- 
comparison of the earnings of pub- 
lic school and Hebrew school pet- 
sonnel is a case in point. On a pef 
hour basis, to be sure, the pay for 
Jewish teaching is better, as a rule, 
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than in the general field. The 
necessarily limited hours of in- 
struction in the afternoon Jewish 
school, however, add up at best 
to a part-time job with only part- 
time pay. Mrs. Biskin’s claim that 
starting salaries for instructors in 
Jewish schools are “‘close to $7,- 
000” is negated by even a cursory 
reading of the reports and docu- 
ments on the economic status of 
Jewish educational personnel is- 
sued in recent years by the Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation. The figure she cites as the 
minimum is beyond even the 
maximum to which the over- 
whelming majority can aspire. 
Moreover, studies by the AAJE in 
28 large and medium-sized com- 
munities have revealed that teach- 
ers in Jewish schools are earning 
68% of their counterparts in the 
better public schools. 

Those familiar with problems of 
Jewish education know also that 
the field still offers no planned 
system of placement, professional 
advancement and salary incre- 
ments. Few teachers now enjoy 
fringe benefits other than Federal 
Social Security. Only about 650 
of the estimated 8,500 weekday 
instructors in Jewish schools are 
covered by a supplemental retire- 
ment and pension plan. 

Jewish teaching as a profession 
has not proven sufficiently attrac- 
tive to native-born youth reared 
in a milieu of relative comfort. 
Hence, the critical shortage of 
professional manpower currently 
besetting Jewish education. 

Add to the economic and social 
handicaps of the field a lack of 
real achievement in the classroom 
—due in the main to forces be- 
yond the control of the teacher— 
and the plight of the Jewish edu- 
cator is seen in context. Unlike 
the public school teacher, the 
Hebrew teacher generally derives 
precious little personal and profes- 
sional satisfaction from his work. 
Except for the comparatively few 
individuals with Hebrew high- 
school classes, Jewish teachers are 
not intellectually stimulated and 
professionally challenged, as are 
public-school teachers, by the 
scholastic achievement of their pu- 
pils. Children do not stay in 
school long enough to attain an 
inspiring degree of proficiency in 


their Hebrew studies. The teacher’s 
efforts to raise the sights of his 
charges rarely are reinforced by 
parental approval or community 
approbation. 

Admittedly there are those who 
may fit certain aspects of Mrs. 
Biskin’s description of the Jewish 
teacher. Many in our schools 
could stand additional theoretical 
and practical knowledge of educa- 
tion, educational psychology and 
classroom management. But has 
Mrs. B. any idea of the percent 
of personnel in the public-school 
field abjudged by experts to be 
improperly qualified for their 
tasks? Is she aware of the findings 
that only one out of four public- 
school teachers in the country is 
a college graduate? 

Mrs. Biskin did not get at root 
causes. She put the blame for poor 
learning conditions at the door- 
step of the teacher rather than the 
many other interrelated factors 
which have operated to make Jew- 
ish teaching an extremely unat- 
tractive field; as an illustration... 
the fundamental difference be- 
tween Jewish school boards and 
public school districts in their at- 
titude to the teacher’s professional 
growth. The lay leadership of 
Jewish schools has surrendered al- 
most unconditionally to the fact 
of substandard teaching. In the 
public-school field, on the other 
hand, there is an insistence on the 
part of school boards on in-service 
development, alertness credit, and 
the like, all of which help keep 
teachers on their toes. 

To sum up, Jewish education in 
America would be benefited by 
more accurate and objective re- 
porting on working and teaching 
conditions in Jewish schools! 

RaBBl HyMAN CHANOVER 
Director, Department of 
Personnel Services, Ameri- 
can Association for Jewish 
Education 


To the Editor: 

In the October issue of the 
Jewish Frontier appeared an ar- 
ticle: ‘The Hebrew School, a 
Personal Opinion”... . 

First, there are few . . . classes 
in a Hebrew school where the 
number of the pupils is as small 
as five or ten, as the writer states. 
It’s true that the teaching hours 
are from 20 to 26 hours a week 
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or so. But planning and preparing 
require many more hours. As to 
the starting salary which, accord- 
ing to her, is close to $7,000 and 
which, as she says, sounds utopian 
to any public-school teacher . . . 
there is hardly a school where the 
maximum salary reaches that sum. 
. .. The Hebrew teacher, too, has 
extra curricula work, such as edit- 
ing a paper, Sabbath morning 
services, meetings, sessions with 
other teachers, seminars, etc... . 

What really is the position of 
the Hebrew teacher in which he 
finds himself? He is underpaid, 
has no social position, no security, 
has to fight apathy and indiffer- 
ence and must be aware of the 
fact that he is responsible for the 
future of his people in bringing 
up a well-informed Jewish genera- 
tion. The Hebrew teacher’s posi- 
tion is a unique one and as such 
should be considered and valued. 
There should be no parallel drawn 
between him and the public-school 
teacher. (We don’t draw a parallel 
between a rabbi and a minister.) 

The teacher’s position should be 
made secure, so that he could de- 
vote himself to his work with all 
his heart. Teaching Hebrew should 
be made attractive so that the 
youth would be encouraged and 
attracted to this field. The Hebrew 
school is the place where the Jew- 
ish soul is forged, and the teacher 
is the engineer and the artist who 
forges and enhances it, and unto 
him the child is entrusted. 

If we really want to continue 
our existence as a cultured and 
well-informed Jewry, we must 
give the Hebrew teacher due rec- 
ognition. 

JupaH WoLFson 
President, Chicago 
Hebrew Teachers Union 
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December is the last month of a productive year for Israel Bonds. It is still the BAR- 
MITZVAH YEAR of the State of Israel. 


December is the month for BEN-GURION’S Seventy-Fifth Birthday Celebrations, linked 
with the sale of Israel Bonds. 


It is the month for CHANUKAH MASS FESTIVALS in a number of cities in the United 
States and Canada. 


DECEMBER 1961 should be a month for MAXIMUM BOND PURCHASES AND SALES. 


WE CALL on the members of Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women to CONCEN- 
TRATE ON BOND SALES and PURCHASES; 


to arrange special Bond functions of the Labor Zionist 
Units, or in cooperation with the Bond Committee in 
your Community. 


NEW MILLIONS OF BOND DOLLARS NEEDED to continue Israel’s remarkable economic 
progress, expansion and development, and to integrate the newcomers to the State of Israel. 


WE CALL FOR MORE BOND VOLUNTEERS. 


BECOME A BAR-MITZV AH GUARDIAN OR SPONSOR BY BUYING THE 
SPECIAL $1,300 BOND. 


BUY A BOND THIS MONTH IN HONOR OF BEN-GURION. 


Solicit your members and friends to buy Bonds this month. Plan your Israel 
Bond activities for 1962. Arrange functions and meetings for the first months 
of the year. Inform our National Bond Committee of your Bond results for 
1961 and your plans and activities for 1962. 


a eo 


For information call or write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH PHONE: ORegon 7-9650 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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In the News 


Mo Ahdut Haavoda, the National Religious 

Party and Poale Agudat Yisrael have set up 
a new coalition Government headed by David Ben- 
Gurion and commanding 68 of the 120 Knesset 
votes. This is the outcome of four long-drawn out 
months of negotiations during which time the Israel 
public has veered between sharp, critical excitement 
and sheer indifference. As time goes on it becomes 
increasingly clear that unless ways are found of so 
changing and adapting Israel’s electoral system to 
suit the needs of the times and the situation, the 
danger will exist that the importance of democratic 
processes decreases in the eyes of many who have 
not had the opportunity of seeing them functioning 
at their best. At this stage we can only hope that 
the coalition will prove lasting and strong and es- 
pecially that the closer link forged with Ahdut 
Haavoda will lead to the unity of Israel’s labor front. 





One lesson to be learned from the last four months 
is that deep thought must be given to the evolution 
of a proper electoral system—probably some syn- 
thesis of constituency and proportional elections. An- 
other lesson is how imperative unity between the 
factions of the different political wings in Israel 
is leading to the formation of a small number of 
effective parties. 
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The joint pleasure and burden of renewed immj. 
gration to Israel of the last few months and the 
prospect of its continuation have added a new dy. 
namic note to life in Israel. Immigration has proved 
to be, perhaps, the strongest focal point in these days 
linking the efforts of Diaspora Jewry with that 
of Israel. 

For Israelis this period means both the difficulty 
of tightening their belts again and the satisfaction 
of seeing new immigrants come, find their place and 
settle down. For Jewry abroad one can only hope 
that there will be an ever-increasing number from 
the free countries coming both to settle and to se 
what their contribution to the immigration of their 
brothers means, for without this there is always the 
danger of their contributions remaining philanthropy 
rather than the responsibility of each man for his 
brother. 


bd *% oe 


The Bar Mitzva Anniversary of Kfar Hanassi calls 
to mind the development of an aliya movement 
in England, Habonim, at a period when European 
Jewish life was being annihilated. It was during the 
blitz on London and the trials of the Second World 
War when Habonim found ways of combining the 
needs of the local Jewish community with those of 
the country in which it was living, as well as with 
those of preparation for life in Israel. Its hachshara 
farms became centers of British national service; its 
hostels for evacuated children served to bring up 
a generation of young Jews who were living a full 
Jewish life in the national and spiritual sense yet 
enchantingly attractive to the child and that made 
of him a consciously responsible Jew whether he 
lives today in Kfar Hanassi or anywhere else in 
Israel, or whether he has remained a member of 
Anglo-Jewry. 

% + * 

Some of the articles in this issue of Israel Seen From 
Within deal with the soul searching and heart search- 
ing which is going on with regard to values and 
standards—Jewish values and standards. With the 
conglomeration of attitudes and backgrounds gath- 
ered together in Israel it will take some time for a 
uniform culture and a uniformly accepted set of 
values to emerge. In the changing world of today 
we may be facing a period where spiritual values 
generally are regarded by the individual as a matter 
for objective consideration rather than subjective 
commitment. With all this, however, the search 
goes on. With the very creation of the kind of 
society that is growing up in the State of Israel, 
with every link forged with Jewry everywhere, and 
with other nations achieving freedom, greater pros- 
pects are ensured for the emergence of standards that 
will be common both to Jews and to freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 
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A Challenge and a Solution 


by David Ben-Gurion 


I REGARD your settlement* as a challenge and as a 
solution to the crucial problems of the State and 
the Jewish people. In order to explain this let us 
suppose, for example, that the State had come into 
being fifty years earlier—say in 1898 instead of 1948. 
What would our position have been then? 

At the time we had no Arab states around us, 
for all then belonged to the Turkish Empire. In 
those days the majority of the Jewish people lived 
in Eastern Europe and in every country Jews were 
completely free to do as they wished. If Jews wanted 
to leave, the rulers of some countries were only too 
glad to see them go. Moreover, Jews were free to 
communicate throughout the world and were not cut 
off from each other. 

If the State had been established at that time: first 
of all, we would not have had a war for there were 
no Arab states about us; secondly, whoever wanted 
to come to Israel was free to do so. I am not going 
to say that 100% of all Jews in Eastern Europe would 
have come to the State but there is no doubt that 
the majority would. There were then about 5 million 
of them in Russia—which included Poland, Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Finland—-and they would have 
come to the Jewish State gladly and proudly. These 
Jews had deep Jewish roots; they had created a new 
Hebrew literature from Mapu to Bialik; they had 
created a Jewish labor movement. Even though Jews 
sometimes had limited rights, were at times oppressed 
and suffered pogroms, they had high moral standards, 
they were imbued with the Jewish tradition and 
heritage of thousands of years and with the noblest 
yearnings and values of a renascent nation and of 
a world struggling towards a better future. They 
had spiritual forces and material possessions—though 
they may not have been as wealthy as their brethren 
in England, America, South Africa or even Australia 
are today. They had capital and means; in fact, all 
the necessary wherewithal to build up the State ma- 
terially and, what is more important, also spiritually. 
They would have brought their creative power and 
human values to this country and would have made 
here a glorious state, living in peace and closely linked 
with all Jews throughout the world. They would 
never have had the immense problems which have 
faced our State from the day it was set up. 

But the State was established in 1948—and not 
in 1898. Eight hours after the declaration of state- 
hood, five Arab armies surged to the attack and the 
first thing our small state with little more than 
600,000 Jews had to do was to fight for its life against 





* Kfar Hanassi, “Anglo-Saxon” kibbutz. 


30 million Arabs. They thought they could destroy 
us within 10-12 days—but we emerged victorious! 
We are still besieged and are not yet certain that we 
shall not have to face a second round—apart from 
the Sinai Campaign. 

During the thirteen years of statehood, immigrants 
have streamed into the country and the population 
today numbers over two million. Very few of these 
came from the countries of Europe—most of them 
were from Asian and African countries. As our 
history teaches us, there is no real difference between 
any Jew, be he from Europe, Asia, Africa or any- 
where else. After the destruction of the Second 
Temple the center of our Jewry was in Babylon— 
today called Iraq; at one time it was in Egypt when 
Maimonides lived there; once it was in Arabic Spain 
and our great men of the time wrote their books in 
Arabic—Yehuda Halevi, Maimonides, Ibn Gabriol. 


The differences that do exist derive from the na- 
tions among whom the Jews live. At the end of the 
18th century the Jews lived mainly in Europe, which 
was then most highly developed, highly cultured, 
scientifically advanced and leading mankind in all 
spheres. 

Now, most of the Jews who have arrived in Israel, 
come from countries of Asia and Africa which for 
many years suffered the oppression of European na- 
tions, were deprived of education and backward in 
their development. The Jews living there were the 
most oppressed of all. 

In the meantime, Europe has changed and the Jews 
who come from there come mostly from Eastern 
Europe, from the Soviet Union and satellite countries, 
where they were deprived of any Jewish education. 
The founders of the State and those who came in 
its first years brought with them a deep love of the 
Homeland, a vision of its upbuilding, great historical 
values, cultural ability and capital, but now from 
practically all countries—not counting the very small 
aliya from free countries—the immigrants come 
without means, without any Jewish education, Jewish 
culture or values; without even those progressive 
values of mankind which were the heritage of Russian 
Jewry and those of Eastern Europe in the 19th cen- 
tury until the First World War. 


E ARE still a country besieged and we cannot 
know when we might not have to face our ene- 
mies again. We wonder how, thirteen years ago, so 
few, we withstood the attacks of so many. 
We realize that only one thing maintained us then 
—our intellectual and moral superiority. This was 
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the heritage of European Jewry—particularly of 
Eastern Europe—and we are in danger of losing this 
superiority. From which sources can we today draw 
moral and intellectual superiority and how can we 
be sure to preserve and maintain it to help us with- 
stand our enemies again? 

It is true that during these past thirteen years we 
have seen not only the pattern of our landscape 
change but also that of the population. The abject 
Jews who came from Morocco or Persia have become 
creative forces. The Lahish area has been built up 
not by any youth movement or pioneers, not by 
Jews educated in Zionism, or who have read Bialik, 
nor by socialist Jews or those ready to fight against 
tyranny, but by Jews who were peddlers in the dark- 
ness of the Oriental ghettos; and in these thirteen 
years they have driven back the desert, have built 
tens of villages throughout the Lahish area and are 
now beginning to build in the deserts of the Negev. 

If however we consider the great dangers which 
threaten us on all sides, and then think how long 
it must take to raise the standards of Asian and 
African Jews to those of our first builders, we see 
that we need at least a generation in order to give 
their children the. same education, traditions and 
values that the children of the first settlers had. Till 
they are ready to share the responsibilities and face 
the dangers that may lie ahead, we look to the free 
countries for the intellectual, spiritual and moral 
force to reinforce that superiority which has sustained 
us hitherto. Not only do we need it to withstand 
attack, we need it for the work facing us in the 
country. 

From your own experience of building up this 
fertile spot from a barren stony waste, you well 
know the tremendous difficulties we have had to 
overcome in building up the country—yet this is 
nothing compared with what lies ahead in building 
up the Negev which is almost 70% of the State and 
has no water, no rivers, no rain. 

The State cannot exist if its largest area remains 
wasteland. Gigantic forces are required, scientific 
power and abilities to discover its natural resources 
and change the desert wastes into fertile land. Yet, 
not only scientific know-how is required: great 
spiritual force is essential. We need people with 
tremendous vision, with the pioneering spirit and 
determination to perform this miracle. 

Herein lies our greatest problem—whence can we 
draw these forces? 

If there were peace in the area and no fear of being 
attacked, then we could take our time and wait one 
or two generations until we could educate the chil- 
dren of the new immigrants, irrespective of their 
country of origin, be it Russia or Poland, Africa or 
Asia. But we have no time, we dare not wait! 


There are the free countries—and the center of 
gravity of the Jewish nation has shifted from Europe 
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to America; what Russian Jewry once was is now 
American Jewry—with one difference: American 
Jewry is numerically larger—5 1% million. But Rus. 
sian Jewry, except for a few, never thought of them. 
selves as Russians; nor were they considered so by 
the Russians themselves: they were Jews and not 
Russians. Not so in America: there every Jew is an 
American; for in a country of immigrants of every 
nationality it is easy to be an American. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is the grandson of a poor 
immigrant from Ireland. Every Jew, if he himself 
is not an immigrant, either his father, grandparents 
or greatgrandparents were: they are all equal—they 
are all Americans. 

In Russia, Jews had their own language—whether 
Hebrew or not, and they created a culture and 
literature in that language. Forty-six years ago when 
I first came to America many spoke Yiddish, but 
now the Jews there speak English, and only a dimin- 
ishing few still speak or read Yiddish. As the old 
generation dies out, there are none to take their place. 
I very much doubt if in ten years time there will 
still be a Yiddish paper appearing in America. Yet 
American Jewry abounds in tremendous forces and 
our problem is whether we can draw on them for 
the moral and intellectual strength which we need 
so badly for our very existence. 


STANDING here today in Kfar Hanassi, I see before 

me young people from England, Australia and 
other countries. What inspired them to build a flour- 
ishing settlement here on these barren stony rocks? 
They were not persecuted in Australia or in England 
nor did they suffer pogroms as did Russian Jewry. 
Perhaps now and again they experienced some anti- 
Semitism—but they enjoyed full civic rights and 
privileges. Their financial position was no worse than 
that of others, nor is that of American Jewry. 

The crucial question is: will Jews come from these 
free countries, especially from America where the 
largest number live? 

I know we cannot expect any sort of mass im- 
migration. History has never known mass immigra- 
tions activated solely by ideals or vision but only 
through pressures—political or economic—and, for- 
tunately, no such danger threatens the Jews of the 
free countries. What we need today is not so much 
millions of American Jews—though we should be 
only too happy if they were here—but we need the 
élite of the Jewries of America, England, Australia 
and the other free countries. The question is: will 
they come? In what strength will they come? 

We know they will never come in the same num- 
bers as did those from Russia, Poland, Morocco— 
driven here by force of need, for they suffer no such 
need. 

On the other hand, just as it would be an illusion 
to suppose that we could bring masses of Jews from 
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America, England or Australia, by inspiring them 
with Zionist ideology, so too it would be wrong to 
expect that since they suffer no material want or 
political oppression there can be no immigration of 
their best people to Israel. For, indeed, here before 
me in Kfar Hanassi are the living witnesses that this 
can be so, and we should try to find out what it is 
that brought you and keeps you here. 

The links between Israel and the Jews living out- 
side our state are vital to our very existence. We 
should turn to world Jewry today not only with 
demands for money and political support. We should 
be able to make two great contributions to them: 
the human radiance shining through our undertaking 
of changing the barren, rocky and desert wastes into 
fertile soil, turning the wilderness into populated 
areas; and the creation also—perhaps even more im- 
portant—of a new society. If only we knew how 
to convey this to the best among Jewish youth, to 
our young scientists and others, there would be many 
who do not seek only high salaries and luxury, but 
a higher meaning to life—spiritual values, ideals and 
vision, a purpose for living. If we only knew how 
to acquaint them with what is being done in this 
country: how we are changing its very nature, 
changing a nation from being oppressed and rootless 
into a creative people and a new society! Towns 
which were but names in the Bible have come to life 
again, and the new society is no longer a visionary 
dream but a reality. -growing and spreading from 
its first beginnings fifty years ago on the banks of 
the Jordan. 

This is what we need from those countries: their 
best people, not driven here by political pressure or 
material want, but spurred on by their seeking for 
deeper meanings in life, for the creation of a new 
society, a renewed nation and country, a society 
built not on oppression or exploitation but on full 
equality, pointing the way to the rest of the world. 
For today we are at a stage in world history when 
the world will either destroy itself or men must learn 
to live together in peace and as equals. We see the 
great changes in Africa where primitive nations are 
throwing off the yoke of oppression and we saw it 
fourteen years ago in Asia when India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, Vietnam and_ others 
gained their independence. 

Israel, small as it is, has been able to achieve feats 
which have never happened before anywhere else in 
the world. Beleaguered by its enemies, immersed in 
its internal economic difficulties, 650,000 people at 
the beginning of its statehood absorbed more than 
one million immigrants within thirteen years, in ad- 
dition to the natural increase of 400,000, and it is 
creating a new kind of society. This is our great 
message to Jewish youth—to those with scientific 
and technological learning without which this miracle 
of building up our desert country cannot be achieved: 
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these are our values upon which we shall build a 
new society, an example for other nations. 

Why is it that they come to learn from us—from 
our small besieged country? There are other coun- 
tries, more developed and wealthier than we; yet 
leaders of newly emerging states come to us. For 
they see that we are doing everything from the very 
beginning. They cannot hope to compare with 
America which is at such a high stage of development 
that it surpasses anything they can imagine. But 
they see us, a small state, only thirteen years old, 
most of our population made up of immigrants from 
various countries, building, creating, developing, edu- 
cating—and they seek to learn our secret. In a short 
time Israel has become a school for nations of Asia 
and Africa. Twenty years ago who could ever have 
imagined that this would be so? 


ERE in Kfar Hanassi I see the solution to our 
crucial problems, if we shall but know how to 
use this example. It represents a challenge both for 
the State of Israel and for the Jews of the free coun- 
tries. For the State, in that it must realize that it 
is not only financial means and political help that 
we can get from American, English and Australian 
Jewry, but also forces such as are here, who are at- 
tached to the soil and have chosen this creative form 
of society in which to live. The State must be aware 
of the tremendous human powers latent in those 
countries without which we may not be able to ac- 
complish our purpose, and should seek ways of mak- 
ing them aware of what we have to offer them and 
they us. 

This, too, is a challenge for Jewry in the free coun- 
tries. If they would but come here for some weeks 
or months and see for themselves what has been 
achieved by people who came not from depressed 
and miserable ghettos but by free people who came 
fired with vision and ideals, this would awaken in 
them something which is perhaps dormant deep with- 
in them, Then we shall be able to solve the crucial 
question of our future—preserving our intellectual 
and moral superiority, our scientific standards, our 
cultural level and moral force. 

Some weeks ago in Sde Boker I happened to see 
two new persons so unlike Jews—with blond hair and 
green eyes—that I asked who they were. I learnt 
that they were Danes: Christians, a man and wife, 
who had come here because of their strong desire to 
help the nations of Africa. They had not known 
how to start but, having heard that Israel was fast 
becoming a center of aid to these nations, they de- 
cided to come here and learn how we do it. Very 
wisely and instinctively they came to the most diffi- 
cult settlement they could find in this country: to 
work for some months in Sde Boker and, day in and 
day out, both of them, two true Nordic types, go 
out to work by the side of Israeli youths and the 
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dark-skinned immigrants. After this they intend 
going to other settlements and in a year’s time they 
will know how Israel helps Africa—and will go on 
to do so themselves. 

If Danes are attracted here by knowledge of the 
great work of help which Israel gives to Africa, I can- 
not but imagine that our own youth—and we have a 
fine young generation in America and in England 
who feel how empty and useless their lives are and 
seek a deeper meaning and purpose—who will want 
to come and take part in the realization of these great 
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changes and achievements. I can only hope that the 
State of Israel and Jewry in America, England, 
Belgium, France, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and elsewhere will know and understand all 
that can be done in this miraculous land of ours and 
that the best of their youth will come here to take 
on and continue the work begun here by you of Kfar 
Hanassi thirteen years ago and started fifty years 
ago in Degania, carrying our tremendous work 
to fulfillment and the vision of generations to 
realization. 


The Middle East 
After the Syrian Revolt 


by Amnon Bartur 


‘ iyo was a time when the month of July, in 
which Middle Eastern heat reaches its climax and 
Arab dignitaries and men of affairs usually seek ref- 
uge in the summer resorts of Europe, was considered 
the season of revolution and turbulence in the Arab 
world. Both the Egyptian and Iraqi coups d’état 
occurred in July; the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company was announced in July; the 1957 
civil disturbances in Lebanon started during the 
summer; and the Anglo-American landings in Jordan 
and Lebanon were also in July. 

Now this pattern has been changed by the Syrian 
officers who planned and staged the revolt against 
Egyptian rule—and with it have changed quite a 
number of other things in the Middle East. For in 
the early hours of Thursday, September 28, 1961, 
a relatively small number of tanks and armored cars 
left the Qatana Camp and headed for Damascus, 
capital of what used to be known as the Republic 
of Syria; before the day was over the United Arab 
Republic, proclaimed on February 1, 1958, following 
the merger between Egypt and Syria, lay in ruins 
and the whole pattern of Middle Eastern power- 
politics underwent a radical and far-reaching change. 
Acting with a self-confidence and a smoothness that 
can only be seen as a measure of universal anti- 
Egyptian sentiment in the country, the “Supreme 
Arab Revolutionary Command of Syria”—as the 
officers responsible for the coup called themselves— 
immediately entrusted the affairs of the nation to a 
wholly civilian government, asked all Egyptian na- 
tionals to report to the military authorities with a 
view to deporting them, sent out letters to the secre- 
tariats of the United Nations and the Arab League 
claiming back Syria’s seats in these organizations, 
extended Syria’s hand “in friendship and equality” 
to Egypt and all “sister Arab states” and sat back 
receiving the formal recognition of the world and 
its messages of congratulation. The whole thing hap- 


pened as though there had never been a merger be- 
tween Syria and Egypt; the United Arab Republic, 
the most serious step taken up to then towards full 
Arab unity and the hope of Pan-Arabs everywhere, 
disappeared literally overnight. 


THE Rapip collapse of the U.A.R., although it was 

a surprise in most parts of the world, had its own 
inner logic. The Egypt-Syria merger was a totally 
artificial creation and always carried the seeds of its 
own destruction. Union of the kind Cairo wanted 
presupposes certain attributes in order to be mean- 
ingful and practical. Yet with the exception of a 
common language and an identical political orienta- 
tion, Syria and Egypt at the time of their merger 
possessed none of these common attributes: there was 
no territorial contiguity between them; their cul- 
ture, customs, and temperaments were different; 
their economies were competitive rather than comple- 
mentary, in that both belonged to the “have-nots” 
of the Arab world; their standards of living were 
not on the same level—which made any attempt to 
merge the economies or equalize earnings impractical 
and a source of discontent amongst the Syrians, who 
prided themselves on their higher living standard; 
finally, the two countries have quite disparate levels 
of political consciousness and temper, with the Syrians 
by far the more politically-minded and the less pas- 
sive and submissive. The merger, in short, had little 
if anything to justify it on any objective showing, 
was artificially imposed largely by political motives 
and based on calculations that were to prove totally 
mistaken: these were that sooner or later—and sooner 
rather than later—other Arab countries, including 
some of the “haves” would join the union, and that 
this would save the new republic from Egyptians and 
Syrians falling out. The failure of this hope to 
materialize made the collapse of the U.A.R. almost 
a foregone conclusion. 
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But perhaps no Jess important a factor in the 
debacle was the high-handed way in which President 
Abdul Nasser sought to conduct the affairs of his 
“Northern Region”—as Syria came to be known 
after the merger. His refusal to listen to the Syrians’ 
many complaints can best be illustrated by the fact 
that at the time of the revolt there was not a single 
Syrian leader of any standing at Nasser’s side, in- 
cluding those who had handed Syria over to him just 
over three years previously. It is also obvious that 
the so-called socialist revolution which he staged, by 
oficial decree, in Egypt was extended to the Syrian 
region in the face of mounting opposition by the 
Syrians. There is no doubt that some of the accusa- 
tions now leveled by the Syrians against Nasser’s 
rule are somewhat exaggerated, and that the general 
frame of mind of the Syrians had become such that 
nothing the Egyptians did for them was good. But 
this only goes to show how ill-prepared the Syrian 
people were for the merger. The plain truth is that 
the inhabitants of Syria, who had gained their in- 
dependence only in 1945, were too jealous of their 
sovereignty to want to surrender it even to brother 
Egyptians. They wanted a state of their own, with 
a capital, a flag, a foreign service and a diplomatic 
corps, a seat at the U.N. and a voice in the Arab 
League—and all the pomp that goes with this. 


UT WHATEVER its causes the secession of Syria from 

the United Arab Republic is a blow to Nasser’s 
prestige so severe that it is certain to leave a lasting 
impact on his career. Nasser has based his career, 
and Egypt’s destiny, on the prospects of a compre- 
hensive Pan-Arab union under Cairo’s leadership. 
Though Nasser in his well-known booklet, The 
Philosophy of the Revolution, spoke of three circles 
in which Egypt’s destiny and prospects center—the 
Arab, the Moslem, and the African—he has, in recent 
years, concentrated all his efforts on the first. The 
United Arab Republic was thus something far more 
than the sum total of a merger between two Arab 
states: it was the symbol of, and the first serious step 
in, the establishment of an Arab Empire extending 
“from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf” with 
Egypt at its center and Abdul Nasser at its helm. 
Nasser himself, in an address to the nation on the 
day the Syrian revolt flared up, asserted that the 
new development was “more serious than Suez.” Had 
Nasser known that he would fail in putting the 
revolt down he would perhaps have hesitated before 
venturing such a comparison. Yet it is obvious that in 
terms of personal prestige, and also in its possible 
repercussions on the very idea of Arab unity, this 
has been a far more serious blow than anything that 
Suez could have produced. The difference between 
this setback and the defeat in Sinai five years ago 
is important. At that time, Nasser was able to 
depict himself as a rising star and an Arab nationalist 
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hero assaulted by the forces of imperialism and Zion- 
ism, and thus worthy of acclaim in the eyes of the 
Arab populace; now he is a leader in decline—a man 
whose pretensions to leadership of a united Arab 
world have been rejected by the very people who 
willingly and eagerly accepted it three short years 
back. It is significant that the dissolution of the 
United Arab Republic should have come as the result 
of purely internal Arab developments and Arab dis- 
content, and that even the Cairo authorities are not 
trying to blame it all on “imperialist machinations.” 


uT of course the most important aspect of the 
Syrian revolt is its possible impact on inter-Arab 
affairs and the balance of power in the area, and 
ultimately on the position of the State of Israel. The 
way in which Cairo has so far conducted the Syrian 
fiasco suggests that the Egyptians may well decide 
that they have had enough of the Arab “circle.” 
With their geographical isolation from the Arab 
world now fairly accomplished, this is not so wild 
a speculation as it would seem at first glance. The 
loss of Syria, coupled with the certainty that things 
are not likely to change in his favor in Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia or Lebanon, makes it futile for Nasser 
to continue working for a united Arab world under 
his leadership; but it is, of course, risky to try to 
make any definite assessment as to what course of 
action a sole, and generally adventurous, ruler would 
decide to take in such a confused situation. 

The new pattern of inter-Arab relations is, how- 
ever, still unclear. During the first two weeks of 
its life, the new regime in Damascus kept speaking 
of its undying belief in Arab unity, qualifying its 
statement only by the remark that it wants this unity 
to be one “between equals, not between master and 
slave.” But at the conclusion of these two weeks 
the Syrians, apparently after doing some thinking 
on the subject, produced an interesting document 
in the form of an appeal for an over-all Arab union. 
This appeal, signed both by the Revolutionary Com- 
mand and the Council of Ministers, calls for a 
decentralized form of Arab union that would safe- 
guard each state’s “regional and international sov- 
ereignty.” The statement proposes a supreme legis- 
lative council and a supreme Executive Council to 
fashion and direct unified Arab policies in the mili- 
tary, foreign, economic and cultural spheres. It 
appears to be an attempt to replace the League of 
Arab States, which Egyptian domination has ren- 
dered useless for some time now, by something more 
effective—though without much more real content 
or authority. 

The fourteen principles which the appeal com- 
prises suggest a concept of Arab unity that is different 
from the one which Cairo has been advocating these 
past six years. The first of these principles speaks 
of “a voluntary large-scale union on the basis of 
constitutional decentralization, ensuring the equality 








of the Arab States, enabling them to meet their 
mutual requirements, and safeguarding their special 
traits.” Moreover, each state would retain its own 
legislative and executive machinery, but would be 
represented equally with all others on the two pro- 
posed joint Councils; it would continue to have 
its own army, but in addition would contribute 
to a unified Arab army under a unified command; 
it would pledge itself not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of another state, and no state could withdraw 
from the union unless its own representative bodies 
so decide by a majority vote. Finally, there would 
be set up a supreme Arab constitutional court to 
consider disputes between the projected “United 
Arab States.” 


All this sounds in keeping with the traditional 
preoccupation of the Syrians with the problems of 
Arab unity and with the much-publicized status of 
Damascus as “the cradle of Arab nationalism.” This 
is a role that can be said to be a logical consequence 
of Syria’s unique geographical position in the Arab 
world. A glance at the map will suffice to make this 
clear. Syria has common frontiers with three Arab 
countries—Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon; she is not 
far from Saudi Arabia; and in addition has borders 
with Turkey in the north and Israel in the south. 
This not only makes her own position delicate but 
also makes her neighbors justifiably sensitive to what 
goes on in Syria. The question as to what role 
Syria will choose to play in the Arab world thus 
becomes of considerable significance. Many moderate 
Arabs would like to see this role confined to the 
economic and cultural spheres. A well-known po- 
litical commentator writing in the Beirut daily Al- 
Hayat on October 8th expressed the belief that Syria 
could do a great deal “in laying the foundations of 
economic and cultural co-operation, and in the unifi- 
cation of the means of communication”—things, he 
said, which were most important and more effective 
“than others” for the welfare of the Arab peoples. 


Yet it is difficult to speak of Syria as though she 
were a permanent and stable political entity. Even 
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if one leaves aside the ever-present possibility of in. 
ternal upheavals, one must take into consideration 
the fact that Syria’s strained relations with her neigh. 
bors are almost as chronic as her internal instability, 
Indeed, it is very likely that one stems from the 
other. To quote a well-known authority on the sub. 
ject, the state of Syria is an “artificial creation”, 
it is “what was left of the Ottoman Empire after 
the other interested parties had been satisfied.” |t 
is this that makes all governments and parties in 
Syria think of themselves “not simply as defending 
the interests of the Syrian State, but as providing a 
centre around which a wider unity, broken up after 
the First World War, can be reconstructed” (R, 
Bullard, The Middle East, p. 471). 

It is plainly difficult to predict what such govern- 
ments and parties will do or say, especially when the 
“wider unity” of which Syrians normally speak in- 
cludes the rest of “Syria”—i.e., Lebanon, Jordan and 
“Palestine.” To what extent, for instance, would 
the new regime, and for that matter the other Arab 
countries this side of Suez, continue using the Pales- 
tine problem as a cloak for their disunity and internal 
ineffectiveness? It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Syrian Government’s appeal for 
Arab unity includes an item defining the duties of 
the proposed unified Arab army. ‘These are laid 
down as “protecting the borders of the great Arab 
homeland, repulsing attacks on any part of it, and 
liberating occupied and usurped territories or lands 
still under colonialist domination.” This sounds very 
much like the old, familiar talk, although it refrains 
from mentioning Israel by name. Yet no matter 
what interpretation can be given to such declara- 
tions, it is plain that Israel’s security problems are 
not likely in the near future to become any less ur- 
gent than they were before Syria’s secession. Ex- 
perience in the Middle East tends to show that anti- 
Israel agitation increases as inter-Arab feuds and 
rivalries become more bitter and more pronounced, 
and those who look for anything like stability as a 
result of the U.A.R.’s collapse may be in for a 
disappointment. 


The Arab Refugees 


by Ron 


F THE past thirteen years the problem of the 

Palestine refugees has regularly been placed on the 
agenda of the U.N. General Assembly. Each year 
the Director of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
has submitted his report, proposed for consideration 
his Agency’s achievement, made his recommendations. 
This year has been no exception to this rule. But 
this time the problem has taken on a new urgency 
for Israel. This year’s debate in the U.N. culminates 
a massive propaganda campaign on the part of the 


Tamari 


Arabs in an effort to swing world opinion in support 
of a U.N. motion giving the refugees a free choice 
to return to Israel or to obtain compensation. 

This time Israel has undoubtedly been put on 
the defensive. The slogan—‘ta free choice for the 
refugees to return to Israel or to accept compensation” 
—has the undisguised and unequivocal support of 
Dr. Davis, the Director of UNWRA. It has also 
received sympathetic hearing among certain circles 
in the State Department as well as among many 
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of the Afro-Asian delegations. The Arabs have in- 
deed invested great efforts into winning over the 
new delegations from Africa and Asia to this cause. 
Their propaganda machine has gone into lurid de- 
tails concerning the hardships of the refugees; at 
every international conference, be it Neutralist, Afro- 
Asian or U.N., the refugee question forms the spear- 
head of the Arab attack on Israel. Distinguished 
visitors from Africa or Asia who visit Cairo are 
invariably taken on a tour of the camps in the 
Gaza Strip, and their Egyptian guides spare no efforts 
to explain to the visitors the “real facts” of the 
refugee problem and of the “inhumanity” of the 
Israelis. Groups of refugees have been sent as far 
afield as Ghana and Nigeria, Thailand and Singapore 
where they beg for money for their destitute families 
and at the same time conduct a venomous campaign 
against “those who drove them out of their homes.” 
And, incessantly, special radio programs are beamed 
from Cairo painting a frightful picture of the so- 
called oppression and heartlessness of the Israelis who 
live off the spoils of a robbed land while a million 
refugees stand by, helpless to intervene. 

This is the Arabs’ case. It is amplified with 
countless details of the cruelty the Israelis allegedly 
used in expelling the Arabs from their homes during 
the war. 

Their propaganda to the West, and in particular 
to the United States, has been more sober. They 
claim that the refugees themselves refuse to be 
resettled permanently in the Arab countries, as they 
believe that such resettlement would prejudice their 
claims against Israel. Thus, any attempt at reaching 
a permanent and satisfactory solution, according 
to this Arab thesis, must first be preceded by an 
Israeli concession on the basis of “free choice of 
return or compensation.” 


T ALL sounds very reasonable, and it would be 

folly on the part of the Israeli authorities to 
believe that this Arab propaganda has had no effect. 
Indeed, it was largely because of its success that the 
Prime Minister felt compelled to make it known that 
Israel has no intention of accepting the formula of 
“free choice” as a solution to the refugee problem. 
In a tough, hard-hitting statement to the Knesset 
in arswer to an Opposition request for a Parlia- 
mentary debate on the refugee question, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion made the stand of the Government clear: 
“Israel emphatically rejects the artful proposition 
concerning freedom of choice for the refugees,” 
he declared. “There is only one practical and fair 
solution: settlement [of the refugees] among their 
own people in countries abounding with fertile land 
and with water, and in need of additional man- 
power.” The Arab talk concerning freedom of 
choice for the refugees, he added, had only one aim, 
namely, the destruction of Israel. 

This last statement was not meant figuratively. 
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It is the considered opinion of the Government 
that a large-scale return of refugees would under- 
mine the internal security of the country and 
would create a dangerous fifth-column which would 
undoubtedly be exploited to the full by the neigh- 
boring countries. This “political suicide,” as the 
return of refugees has been termed by Israeli leaders, 
is not even considered as a serious possibility for a 
solution, and any attempt to impose such a solution 
would be opposed in much the same manner as 
the move to internationalize Jerusalem was opposed. 

It is precisely this fact that Israel cannot offer 
concessions which makes its position so exposed, 
and which enables the Arabs to exploit the refugee 
situation so successfully. Many American officials, 
for example, fail to understand why Israel is un- 
willing to accept back at least a certain proportion 
of the refugees; they consider the Israeli stand to 
be stubborn and uncompromising. Many of Israel’s 
friends the world over feel that Israel should be 
more flexible on this point, and even in Israel itself 
there are those who feel that, in an effort to take 
the initiative out of Arab hands and to show readi- 
ness to solve the problem, Israel could have offered 
to accept back a certain number, as part of an all- 
round settlement of the problem. 

This inflexibility over the question of the return 
of the refugees does not mean that Israel is not pre- 
pared to provide compensation in order to help in 
the resettlement of the refugees in the Arab coun- 
tries. Israeli leaders have repeatedly offered to nego- 
tiate a solution to the problem as part of over-all 
negotiations with the Arab states. Last year the 
Israeli delegate at the U.N. made a dramatic con- 
cession to Arab demands and announced that if the 
time was not yet considered ripe for negotiations for 
a final settlement of all outstanding differences, “we 
are prepared to negotiate with the Arab governments 
concerned regarding the refugee problem, to the ex- 
tent that a solution of that problem depends on 
agreement between the Arab governments and our- 
selves.” The offer—to negotiate over the refugees 
without necessarily demanding a final peace settle- 
ment—was taken up this year by President Kennedy 
in his talk with Premier Ben-Gurion and in his let- 
ters to the heads of the Arab states. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
announced that he had reached a large measure of 
agreement in his talk with the American President; 
the Arab leaders, however, rejected any plan which 
would involve the resettlement of the refugees in the 
Arab countries—even with the help of large-scale 
American financial aid. 

It is the contention of Israel that repatriation has 
not provided a solution to a single large-scale refugee 
problem in the past twenty years. Thus, the refugee 
problems created after the division of India, after 
the war in Korea, and after the Second World War, 
were all solved by resettlement and not by repatri- 
ation. These three cases amounted to nearly fifty 
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million refugees but they have virtually all been 
integrated. Thus, according to Mr. Elfen Rees, 
the Adviser on Refugees to the World Council of 
Churches, “repatriation has never yet proved to be 
the solution to any modern refugee problem. I do 
not think you can point to any postwar refugee 
problem that has been solved by repatriation. .. . 
Political issues aside, the Arab refugee problem is by 
far the easiest postwar refugee problem to solve by 
integration.” 

The fact that the Arabs have not moved a finger 
to resettle the refugees demonstrates what is in Israeli 
eyes the crux of the entire problem. For it is Israel’s 
claim that the Arab states are not at all interested 
in solving the refugee problem. Had they wished 
to do so, they could have solved it years ago. But, 
realizing that the refugee question was a most suit- 
able stick with which to belabor Israel, they have 
kept the issue artificially alive, completely ignoring 
the human tragedy involved. “It was as if we had 
kept all our immigrants from Iraq, Egypt, Syria, etc., 
in tents in order to prove to the world how heartless 
the Arabs had been in driving them out,” as one 
Israeli official put it. As long ago as December, 1948, 
the U.N. had recommended “repatriation, resettle- 
ment and economic and social rehabilitation” as a 
solution to the problem. Since then, with the ex- 
ception of this year’s report, the U.N. recommenda- 
tions have placed increasing emphasis on “integra- 
tion” and “resettlement” in the Arab countries as 
the best solution. 

Indeed, it could easily have been done. All the 
conditions required for resettlement exist in the Arab 
states—the background of kinship, religion, common 
language, common social institutions and traditions. 
The U.N. had earmarked two hundred million dollars 
for rehabilitation projects; the U.S. was prepared to 
contribute a third of the cost of the Johnston Plan; 
Israel was prepared to offer compensation as part of 
a solution to the problem; above all, the Arab states 
themselves, with their annual incomes of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in oil royalties, and with their 
vast tracks of fertile, uncultivated land in Iraq and 
in Syria (both of which countries are actually under- 
populated) could easily have helped their Arab 
brethren in much the same way that Israel has helped 
its Jewish immigrants from Arab countries. The 
problem, moreover, is not such a great one as one 
might suppose. It is a generally-known fact that 
the figures given out by the various Arab countries 
concerning the number of refugees are greatly exag- 
gerated. This is due partly for political reasons and 
partly due to the fact that UNWRA help is based 
on the number of refugees given by the various Arab 
governments. Thus, deaths of refugees are hidden 
from UNWRA officials who continue to dole out 
the rations of deceased persons long after they have 
been secretly interred. Similarly, new-born babies 
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are often passed from family to family, each of 
which registers the infant with UNWRA; thus, 
augmenting the family ration. In this manner, , 
large proportion of UNWRA funds are spent on 
fictitious persons and the over-all figure of refugees— 
according to UNWRA close to a million—bears no 
relation to the actual fact. In addition, it is believed 
that large sums of money given by UNWRA to the 
Arab governments for use for the refugees have, in 
fact, been misappropriated by the governments them- 
selves; a close inspection of the UNWRA budget 
reveals a number of astonishing items which accord- 
ing to men on the spot have never been in fact 
utilized by the refugees. Indeed, there has of late 
been a growing outcry demanding a thorough in- 
vestigation into the use of UNWRA funds. 


HE IsRAELI demand that the refugee problem be 

solved by resettlement in the Arab countries and 
not by repatriation is backed by two additional po- 
tent arguments. The first is Israel’s assertion that 
it was the Arabs, and not the Israelis, who were 
responsible for the creation of the refugee problem. 
This problem need never have been created if the 
armies of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria and 
the Lebanon had not invaded Palestine in defiance 
of the United Nations. And, in addition, it was the 
Arab leaders themselves who exhorted the Arab 
population to evacuate Palestine. The Palestine Arabs 
were told that it was better for them to be out of 
the way while the fighting was taking place, but that 
they would soon be able to return to their homes 
in the wake of the victorious Arab armies. In the 
words of the Greek Orthodox Archbishop of Galilee, 
Mgr. Hakim, in an interview with Dr. Witkamp, a 
Dutch sociologist: “the refugees had been confident 
that their absence from Palestine would not last long, 
that they would return within a few days—within a 
week or two. Their leaders had promised them that 
the Arab armies would crush the ‘Zionist gangs’ very 
quickly and that there was no need for panic or fear 
for a long exile.”* There exists, indeed, voluminous 
documentary evidence that it was the Arab leaders 
themselves who had in this manner brought about the 
flight of the Arabs from Palestine. 

The second argument used to back up the demand 
for settlement in the Arab countries is that Arab 
enmity for Israel has created an additional refug: 
problem: in the past thirteen years Israel has absorbed 
close to half a million Jews from Arab countrics, 
many of whom had all their property expropriated 
by the Arabs and who were expelled from their 
countries with only their clothes on their backs. This 
argument was forcefully made by the Premier in his 
recent Knesset statement on the refugees. “The Jew- 
ish refugees have just as much right to compensation 


* The quotation is from a journal, The Palestine Arab Refugee 
Problem. 
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as the Arab refugees,” he stated, adding that the 
Jewish property left behind in the Arab countries 
would have to be taken into account at the time of 
the final settlement of the problem. 

But for the time being there is no solution in sight. 
For the Arab leaders do not see it as a humanitarian 
problem, but part of a political struggle. They hope, 
by keeping the refugee problem in existence, to create 
a moral climate throughout the world unfavorable 
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to Israel and thus force Israel to make concessions 
which the Arabs have no hope of gaining on the 
battleground. And, as long as they continue to con- 
sider the refugee problem as one of the most potent 
weapons in their war against Israel, the refugees 
themselves will continue to suffer and there will be 
no possibility of reaching a just and equitable 
solution. 


The Arab Intelligentsia 


by Gideon Weigert 


M'" has already been written about the plight 
of Israel’s Arab minority at the end of the War 
of Liberation. It has been comparatively easy to 
reconstruct the shattered economic, financial and 
agrarian aspects of life among this population, but 
the almost complete absence of any intellectual lead- 
ers—even of educated youth—or of a cultural and 
literary élite, could not be replaced by administrative 
or economic reforms. ‘This problem arose because 
90% of the Palestine Arab leaders fled the country 
even before the outbreak of war, newspapers closed 
down overnight, clubs and publications ceased to 
exist, and among the Arabs remaining behind were 
very few teachers, Government officials or spiritual 
leaders. This resulted in complete cultural paralysis 
among the Arabs of Israel, which lasted for a number 
of years. Their cultural ties with the neighboring 
Arab world were cut off by war and new ties with 
Israel’s Jewish cultural class could not, at the be- 
ginning, replace them. 

The Jewish authorities took steps to remedy the 
situation; at first, naturally, in the sphere of edu- 
cation. As early as 1953, there were already more 
than one hundred Arab schools with over five hun- 
dred teachers functioning in the country. Free 
elementary education in Arabic was made compulsory 
for every Arab child between the ages of 5 and 14. 
By 1961, the Arab elementary and secondary school 
system embraced over one hundred and fifty schools, 
with over 40,000 pupils and more than 1,500 Arabs 
(male and female) teachers. School attendance went 
up from 65% among boys (reaching 95%) and 
15% among the girls (to 50%). 

In 1957, the Ministry’s Civic Education Depart- 
ment inaugurated a study symposium for Arabs at 
Kfar Hayarok and, a year later, one in Jerusalem. 
The participants were a mixed group of principals, 
teachers, secondary school graduates, some Govern- 
ment officials and university students. For the first 
time, there was a free exchange of ideas in which 
the Arabs took an active part and a debate on the 
role of Israel’s Arab intelligentsia—in addition to 
the regular lectures. At the first symposium, the 


Prime Minister’s adviser for Arab affairs stated that 
Arab intellectuals should realize that only by a 
spirit of pioneering, devotion and self-sacrifice could 
they hope to raise the level of Arab society in Israel. 
Since then, more than one thousand Arab intellec- 
tuals have attended fifteen symposia, and discussed 
their problems and aims, while thousands have par- 
ticipated in tours of the country. At that time an 
observer wrote: “Imagine what an enormous boon 
of progress and development would flood the rural 
Arab sector of the country if, in addition to Gov- 
ernment aid and guidance, the rare phenomenon 
of local initiative could be created in the villages 
by a drive from within, organized by Israel’s own 
Arab intelligentsia. Imagine how graduates of Arab 
secondary schools could, wtih the aid of local teach- 
ers, contribute towards educating and guiding their 
own villagers in self-government, tax collection 
problems, social and trade union problems, and 
modern methods of farming, marketing and co- 
operative purchase and sale of products.” 


AKFTER years of trial and error, the problem has 

emerged as one of changing the tradition of 
generations, changing Arab psychology from one 
of passive acceptance and turning a people which 
hitherto spent hours sitting idly in coffee shops and 
gossiping, into a society which would actively par- 
ticipate in public life and show initiative in tack- 
ling its own affairs. 

In 1958, the Civic Education Department reached 
the conclusion that they must find a new approach 
in dealing with the Arab community, and that the 
Arabs themselves must take a hand in bringing about 
radical changes. Two Arab teachers’ seminars started 
two-year courses in Jaffa, attended by 87 men and 
34 women. All kinds of symposia, tours, cinema 
shows and lectures were initiated. The new Director 
of the Department placed emphasis on small cul- 
tural and artistic groups in the Arab villages as 
opposed to mass participation, for he realized that 
only small, well-knit groups numbering a few hun- 
dred, could achieve certain standards and become 
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the pioneering nucleus to break through the thick 
wall of indifference. 

Experimental steps were taken in the field of 
music and an allocation of funds was arranged 
from the music committee attached to the American 
Israel Cultural Rubin Foundation. About ten groups 
became active whose main aim was to preserve 
Arabic folk music and to encourage the composition 
of new Israel-Arabic music and songs for the growing 
Arab generation in the country. Later, a committee 
was chosen to select the best works and the first 
collection of Israel Arabic songs was published in 
1961. Another unique experiment was the organi- 
zation of folk-dancing troupes, including a Druse 
troupe from the village of Daliat el Carmel. 

It was abundantly clear from the response gained 
that if these initial projects were sufficiently en- 
couraged and supported by public and governmental 
institutions they were likely to bring about the 
urgently needed “quiet revolt” in Israel’s Arab so- 
ciety and fill a dangerous vacuum, by giving the 
Israel Arab fulfillment of his spiritual needs, which 
no amount of economic progress ever could. Not 
enough has, however, been done. The Israel Labor 
Federation which carried out such a vital task in 
the social, cultural and economic life of Jewish 
workers and farmers has not attained the same pro- 
portions among the Arabs. A worthy achievement 
was the organization of Arab women in the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor’s Working Women’s Council, 
Moetzet Hapoalot;* but besides this the Histadrut, 
or Federation, means little to the average Arab, 
although since 1960 he has enjoyed full membership 
in the organization. 

Another problem is the proper absorption of thou- 
sands of Israel Arab secondary school graduates and 
all pledges to solve this—whether by employing 
them partly in Government or public institutions 
er by giving them sufficient vocational and agri- 
cultural training to absorb them in the artisan in- 
dustries and agriculture, have failed to materialize. 
According to the latest official publication on the 
subject, only 1,700 Arabs (out of a population of 
close to 240,000) were employed in the Israel civil 
service in 1960. In the private sector, Jewish em- 
ployers were said to “lack confidence and were 
reluctant—as in the days of the British Mandate— 
to hire Arab intellectuals for responsible positions 


in their establishments.” 


N THE literary field, the Civic Education Depart- 
ment launched a program of publishing small 
pamphlets of Arab literary interest, producing also 
short Arabic films and documentaries and maintain- 
ing study circles for Israel civics and basic Hebrew 
and Arabic in a number of Arab villages and towns. 


* The Pioneer Women of United States and Canada is a sister 
organization. 
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In the early days of Israel statehood, the printed 
Arabic word had consisted mainly of a daily news. 
paper El Yom and a number of weeklies and 
monthlies, published mostly by political parties or 
by the Christian churches and various public and 
Government offices and organizations. As in politics, 
so too in literature, the Communists and the ex- 
treme Left-wing parties provided a haven for young 
Arabs who wished to profess their open dislike of 
Israel in prose and verse and pledge their loyalty 
to the regimes of neighboring Arab states. 

In the course of years, more newspapers began 
to appear, though usually they were mainly party 
and church publications. An exception was Al Alem 
el Mussawer, a weekly published independently by 
A. Emir which became the only Israel Arabic illus- 
trated weekly, after the Histadrut suspended publi- 
cation of its paper Haqiqat el Amer in 1960. In 
this year, the Histadrut took over the publication 
of the daily El Yom and also began to publish a 
literary-cum-political monthly review El Hadaf 
(“The Aim”). At the same time, they issued a 
fortnightly Arab paper for children and an edu- 
cational journal Sada e-Tarbiah (‘The Echo of 
Education”), formerly published by the Teachers’ 
Union. In 1961, Mapam, the Left-wing party, 
launched El Misrad (“The Lookout”) as the second 
Arabic daily in Israel, after it had appeared for 
years as a fortnightly and then as a weekly. During 
all these years there has never been any serious 
effort to publish a daily, financed and edited ex- 
clusively by the Arabs themselves. 


From time to time, however, there have been a 
number of books written by local Arabs. One of 
the first to appear in Israel was Hawari’s Sirr e¢ 
Naqbah. The author was a 47-year-old Nazareth 
lawyer who started his political career in the early 
40’s as a devoted follower of Haj Amin el Husseini, 
the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. When later he became 
familiar with the Mufti’s real motives and tactics, 
he broke with him and formed a semi-military Arab 
youth movement; he was branded as a “traitor” 
and a “Zionist spy and agent.” Hawari is an Israeli 
Arab who enjoys freedom of thought and publi- 
cation—a condition not obtaining in the Arab world 
—and has also a deep insight and first-hand in- 
formation of pre-war political Arab activities as 
well as of various aspects of the war itself. Speaking 
of the Palestine Arab refugees in their Arab-host 
countries, he writes: “They are kept as a political 
weapon; nobody really cares for their welfare nor 
is anyone ready to resettle them permanently.” 

But Hawari was not the first Arab literary figure. 
The first signs of the re-emergence of cultural in- 
terest was the appearance of an Arabic literary 
magazine Al Mujtama (“Society”), published in 
1954 by a group of writers in Nazareth. (This is 


not merely the largest Arab urban center in Israel. 
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but also the cultural focus of the Arab community.) 
Al Mujtama attempted to serve as a bridge between 
Jews and Arabs by publishing both original Arabic 
works and translations from Hebrew literature. Its 
editor, Michel Haddad, believed that the tension 
between the citizens of Israel could be eased by 
emphasizing the human values inherent in Arabic 
literature. Insufficient support and funds caused 
its end in 1959. 

In Nazareth, later, a “League of Arabic Poets” 
was formed, consisting of both Arab and Jewish 
men of letters—the latter mainly immigrants from 
Jraq. Its aims were to foster closer relations between 
Arabs and Jews by establishing a cultural and literary 
bridge between them. Selections of Israel Arabic 
poetry were published, representing the work of 
fourteen Arab poets, most of them still in their 
teens, as well as of seven Jews, chiefly Iraqi-born. 
Favorite subjects were love and nature: there was 
nothing to distinguish them particularly as Israeli. 

Another Nazareth lawyer, Tewfik Mu’amar, pub- 
lished the first of three booklets, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Greek Catholic Church’s official organ, 
A-Rabitah, which for years had distinguished itself 
by its violently anti-Government line. In The In- 
filtrator and other Stories Mu’amar wrote about iso- 
lated and unfortunate cases of injustice, the ex- 
ceeding of authority by officers of the Military Gov- 
ernment and discrimination in the granting of travel 
permits. The work abounds in gross distortions and 
in uncontrolled outbursts of hatred and accusation 
against the Israel Defense Army. Another of his 
books, The Trial of the Sheikh, takes the reader into 
a courtroom where a military tribunal in an Arab 
village is trying curfew-breakers. The author ex- 
pects us to believe that all the dozens of persons 
brought before the court were peace-loving and 
law-abiding villagers, most of them “dragged from 
their homes by Israeli soldiers, who not only beat 
them but smashed their homes and furniture” before 
charging them with breaking the curfew. The 80- 
year-old Sheikh Suleiman Khaled was sentenced to 
a long prison term ‘“‘because he attended prayers 
of the village mosque without a curfew permit, while 
the father of a 15-year-old girl, Chazala, was fined 
IL40 with the alternative of a month in jail because 
his daughter had chased a chicken across the lane 
to a neighbor’s house.” Happily enough, Israel’s 
Arabs are today in a situation of being able to judge 
intelligently what goes on in the country and in 
their midst and are well able to see for themselves 
to what an enormous extent Mu’amar’s work is 
intentionally misleading and violently anti-Israeli 
Without offering even the slightest constructive 
solution. 


NUMBER of other works appeared in Nazareth 
and in Tel Aviv written by young Arabs and 
Jews but nothing, or little indeed, could indicate 
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that the authors lived and worked in Israel and not 
in any Arab country. One Arab work, however, 
was published, which by no stretch of imagination 
could ever have been produced in Cairo, Beirut, 
Amman or Damascus. This was the work of Yehia 
Fahoum, a member of an old Moslem family in the 
Galilee capital. For the first time, appreciation of 
the new state and its unique environment was ex- 
pressed. The book was remote from the dreams of 
the past and the abstract thinking of Arab national- 
ism. In the very first pages of his introduction, he 
advocated “the transformation of Arabic numerals 
into the modern system.” His seven short stories 
have “not only the typical beauty of Arab folklore” 
but for the first time we are given a collection of 
lively sketches of Arab life in Nazareth—both Mos- 
Jem and Christian. It is a writer’s rebellion against 
the rigid, old rules of society. In one story, he 
describes how happiness comes to a young couple, 
one a Moslem and the other a Christian, who are 
married in a civil court and are blessed with children 
who are loved by the parents of both. In another 
story, the young author shows that although he is 
an Arab as well as a nationalist, he could strike roots 
in the young State of Israel: he loves his country 
and is ready to face all difficulties with patience 
and understanding. 

He was followed by other young writers, one of 
whom, Da’im, wrote against conservatism in Arab 
society in general and particularly in rural society. 
The major problems confronting young Arab society 
today were accurately reflected by him: the freedom 
of women, breaking away from the traditional way 
of thinking, the covert strife between the old- 
fashioned “hamula” (clan) system and the new way 
of independent village leadership, etc. Most of 
Da’im’s work gives a true picture of the present 
change in Arab society, the passing away of the 
centuries-old Arab traditions, and the gradual adop- 
tion of modern systems. In one place, he writes: 
“Life in the Israel Arab village today has remained 
basically that of the Middle Ages implanted in the 
days of 20th century rockets...” and adds: “It 
is to be regretted that our lives—Israeli Arabs in a 
democratic state which ensures social equality— 
should still be rooted in the relationship of clan 
and blood, landlord and family, exactly as it was 
in past decades... .” 

Another author, Abdul Kader, tried in his own 
way to find a sincere expression for the changes 
taking place in rural Arab society in this country 
as a result of the close neighborly relations between 
Arab villages and nearby Jewish collective settle- 
ments. In one place he writes: “After having toured 
our Arab villages extensively, I have come to the 
conclusion that what our Arab youth lacks is com- 
plete integration into the new environment of our 
young country... but in all villages I found a new 
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spirit, and a will for co-operation and understanding 
between the two peoples, the Jews and Arabs in 
this country... .” 

Another author, Kana’ene, dedicated his work to 
“everyone who implanted in my heart the under- 
standing that there is a new awareness in our Arab 
villages, an awareness of agrarian, social and cultural 
revival—to everyone who extended his hand towards 
the building of these Arab villages—I dedicate to 
them my first fruits.” In his story of “Abu Ali,” 
he writes of a villager who deserted his native village 
in Galilee in order to try his hand in town, then 
failed, and returned to the land. Through this 
narrative the reader is skillfully introduced into 
the real atmosphere of an Arab village in Israel, 
with its clan rivalry, the village sheikh, the mosque, 
the “diwan” and, above all, into the life of the 
Moslem peasant, his simple faith in Allah and honest 
conduct, and his clinging to his land and that of his 
forefathers. One sees not only the great desire of the 
illiterate father to educate his sons at almost any 


Whither Israel’s 


by Louis 


enna among the party leaderships in 

Israel are going on (while this is being written) 
towards determining the structure of the incoming 
Cabinet of the Israel Government. The premature 
elections for the Fifth Knesset recently held—less 
than two years since those for the preceding Knesset 
—again reveal the remarkable stability of the voting 
pattern of the population: this despite the great 
changes induced in the demographic composition by 
the flood of immigration since the founding of the 
State and despite the remarkable economic develop- 
ment of the country from the days of severest auster- 
ity to the present buyers’ market for all varieties of 
consumers’ goods. 

The most notable change in the composition of 
thé Fifth Knesset from that of the Fourth is the loss 
of five seats by Mapai, leaving it with 42 seats out 
of 120, representing 33.7% of the votes. All the 
other major parties remained virtually constant in 
strength. Herut retained its previous 17 seats; the 
National Religious Party its 12 seats; Mapam its 9 
seats; Ahdut Haavoda gained one seat and has 8; 
Agudat Israel and Poale Aguda received 4 and 2 
seats respectively to equal the 6 they had on their 
previously combined list. 

Much heralded, and conjectured about, was the 
new Liberal Party—a merger of the previous General 
Zionist and Progressive parties. The new combina- 
tion yielded 17 seats or a gain of 3 over the sum 
of the strength of the two parties in the previous 
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sacrifice but also the background of village te. 
actionaries and traditions, and the idle and endles 
sitting in coffee-houses. One is also shown the 
desire to learn from the Jewish neighbor farmers, 
the wish to co-operate with them for modernization, 
such as in introducing piped water and electricity 
into the villages. 


It is not yet clear whether all these literary efforts 
will remain a small trickle of isolated works, or if 
they hold out promise for the future of an increased 
flow of productivity. 


It is to be hoped that the increasing number of 
Arab university students, including young women, 
the expanded Arab teachers’ seminary in Jaffa, the 
growing number of Arab publications, literary re- 
views, economic and co-operative quarterlies, literary 
competitions and scholarships, will in time have a 
fruitful influence and provide a satisfactory solution 
to the crucial problem of Arab culture and literature 
in Israel. 


Political Parties? 


Guttman 


Knesset. The Communists, too, showed an increase: 
from 3 seats previously to § in the new Knesset. 
The Arab lists totaled 4 seats compared to the 
previous 5. 

The present distribution of seats is not greatly 
different from that of each of the first four parlia- 
mentary bodies. The accompanying table* summar- 
izes the distribution of the 120 places for the major 
parties for all the five elections since the founding 
of the State. Mapai started out in the First Knesset 
with 46 seats, dropped one, then five more, rose to 
47 in the Fourth Knesset and now has 42 seats. 
Similar stability holds for the strength of the other 
major groupings, with the exception of the General 
Zionists. This right-wing party showed what was 
considered to be surprising strength in the Second 
Knesset, but dropped in the Fourth Knesset back to 
where it had been in the First. 


ANY theories exist as to why voters behave as they 
do. Three major types of factors usually con- 
sidered are: past performance of the parties, person- 
alities, and party platforms for the future. Elec- 
tioneering before the balloting for the Fifth Knesset 
emphasized all three aspects. The opposition parties 
also hammered on the theme of change in administra- 
tion just for the sake of change, the apparent assump- 
tion being that any party—regardless of ideology— 


becomes degenerate if in power over a long period 


* See p. 15. 
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of time. All opposing parties hurled their heaviest 
barrages against the dominant Mapai. 

Mapai, at the helm of the past Government as of all 
previous Israel Governments, pointed to the great 
economic strides the country has made in recent years 
and the remarkable development programs success- 
fully under way, leading to a situation of continued 
immigration but full employment. The brilliant 
performance of the Defense Forces in the past was 
also emphasized. Platform promises for the future 
were for continuing along tried lines and pointing 
out the need for continued pioneering in all sectors 
of the economic and social development of the 
country. 

The new Liberal coalition joined the other opposi- 
tion parties in trying to make personalities an issue, 
using the slogan of “democracy”—the reference be- 
ing to the Lavon Affair which had caused Ben- 
Gurion’s resignation and the new elections. Mapai 
countered that having a Prime Minister resign and 
the holding of free elections are hardly threats to 
democracy. The Lavon Affair, even though it pre- 
cipitated the new elections, apparently had little in- 
fluence on the voting behavior of the electorate. 

Paradoxically, the issue of national health insur- 
ance, which played a great role in the platform and 
propaganda of the Liberal Party, was resisted by the 
Labor parties. Contrary to the case in other countries, 
the “capitalists” in Israel want a nationalized health 
insurance scheme, and the laborites are against it. This 
is due to the special role of the Histadrut, whose Sick 
Fund encompasses the majority of the population. 
Nationalization may be interpreted as an anti-His- 
tadrut measure. 

All the opposing parties were for economic progress 
and claimed that they could do the job as well, or 
better, than Mapai. Foreign policy was also to the 
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more neutralism on the part of Israel in the East- 
West conflict, with even some spokesmen of the 
Liberal Party—notably the controversial “foreigner” 
Nahum Goldmann—asking for a new conciliatory 
policy in Arab relations. Herut was as adamant as 
ever against any weakening on the Arab refugee issue, 
and the Communist Party apparently made capital 
among the Arab voters by being the only anti- 
Zionist political party in Israel. The religious parties 
refrained generally from taking stands on secular 
issues, but asked the voters to give them more po- 
litical power to influence legislation on religious ob- 
servance in the country. 


Reviewing all details of the heated exchanges be- 
tween the various parties will not be a profitable 
undertaking to one wishing to understand the work- 
ings of the voter’s mind. All the frantic propaganda 
had apparently little effect in arousing the voters’ 
emotions. The usually good turnout at the polls 
recurred, with 81.4% of all eligible voters casting 
their ballots. Almost all observers and commentators, 
however, seem to concur that there was no serious 
interest in the electioneering. Indeed, many public 
meetings were cancelled for lack of attendance. 


Each party apparently had its own theory of what 
factors would influence the voters, and tailored its 
propaganda accordingly. New issues like the Lavon 
Affair should have swayed voters—certainly the in- 
dependent ones. Yet the sum total of the politicizing 
was to leave the distribution of party strengths much 
as it was at the founding of the State thirteen years 
earlier, when only 440,000 votes were cast compared 
to the present 1,037,000. 


In what lies the explanation for this stable pattern 
of Israel’s electoral life? It is unfortunate that none 
of the parties, nor any independent group, has ever 

















fore. Propaganda of the Marxist parties was for commissioned basic research on the political and social 
ALL FIVE KNESSET ELECTIONS 
Fifth Fourth Third Second First 
Knesset Knesset Knesset Knesset Knesset 
8/15/61 11/3/59 7/26/55 7/30/51 1/25/49 
All eligible voters 1,274,280 1,218,724 1,057,795 924,885 506,567 
Votes 1,037,030 994,306 876,085 695,007 440,095 
Valid votes 1,006,964 969,337 853,219 687,492 434,684 
Total number of seats 120 120 120 120 120 
Mapai 42 47 40 45 46 
Herut 17 17 15 8 14 
: Gen. Zionists 8 13 20 7 
Liberals Progressives aod 6 5 + 5 
National Religious 12 12 11 10 
Agudat Israel 4 16 
Poalei Aguda 2 . 6 ' 
Mapam 9 9 2 
Ahdut Haavoda 8 7 10 15 19 
mmunists 5 R, 6 5 4 
Arab lists 4 5 5 5 2 
Other lists - - - 3 7 
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value system of the Israel population. (A voluntary 
project, conducted by my colleague—but no relation 
—Dr. Emanuel Gutmann, through his students in 
political science at the Hebrew University, may part- 
ly amend the situation, despite the difficulties which 
this project encountered.) In place of direct studies 
of the voters themselves, let us make an indirect 
attempt by analyzing the long-term ideologies of the 
parties. These may be taken to be a composite of 
past performance, personalities, and platforms. In 
the following paragraphs, we shall propose a certain 
type of analysis—which may be useful elsewhere as 
well for such problems—that seems to give a valid 
basis for explaining the present and predicting future 
trends for Israel’s political groupings. 


FIRST step in this direction was taken by an Eng- 

lish sociologist, Dr. T. M. Goodland. In a paper 
which appeared in the British Journal of Sociology 
for September, 1957, with the curious title “A Math- 
ematical Presentation of Israel’s Political Parties,” he 
tried to present a framework within which to view 
the similarities and differences of the major political 
parties of the country. Goodland saw five major 
issues on which the parties could be divided. As 
a first approximation, each issue may be regarded as 
a dichotomy, so that each party can be classified as 
being in one of two opposing positions on the issue. 
One issue is economic: each party can be classified 
roughly as being either capitalist or socialist. Another 
issue is that of Arab relations: each party can be 
classified as either activist or non-activist in its policy. 
A third issue is religion: each party is classifiable 
either as religious or as secular. A fourth issue is 
that of East-West orientation in foreign policy. And 
his fifth issue is Zionism: each party can be classified 
either as Zionist or as anti-Zionist. 

Were there no relations among these five issues, 
one could conceive of many possible kinds of com- 
posite ideologies for the political parties in Israel by 
considering all possible combinations of a stand on 
these dichotomies. The total number of different 
ways of choosing one category from each of five 
dichotomies is two multiplied by itself five times, or 
32. Goodland’s “mathematics,” therefore, concludes 
that there is room for at most 32 distinct major 
political parties in Israel. But, he points out, the 
issues are not unrelated. A capitalist party could 
hardly be pro-Russian, and neither could a religious 
party. Similarly, an anti-Zionist party could hardly 
be activist. He, therefore, goes through the 32 com- 
binations and takes out those which contain incom- 
patibilities. His final thesis is that the remaining 
small number of compatibilities should define the 
number of ideologies of the existing parties. This 
turns out to be essentially true. The existing major 
parties all do appear within Goodland’s compatibilities 
(although distinction cannot be made in his scheme 
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between the General Zionists and the Progressives, 
who were then separate political entities). 


E BELIEVE that the same type of analysis can be 
carried beyond Goodland’s static classification, to 
give some picture of the ordering and possible inter- 
actions of the parties. First let us ask, can the 
parties be arranged from right to left as is tradj- 
tionally attempted in politics? In sociological lan- 
guage, does a scale exist among these ideologies which 
would enable a ranking of the parties along a single 
continuum, so that differences among them would be 
of degree rather than of kind? Using the technique 
known to social scientists as scale analysis, it appears 
immediately that this is not possible for Israel when 
all the above five facets are used. However, if a 
certain modification is made, then a scale does 
emerge. 

The modification consists simply of holding the 
facet of religion constant. It is well also to look 
more closely into the content of the other facets: 
these form two separate scales but so closely related 
to each other in Israel as to merge into a single scale. 
One scale is on economic issues. Goodland’s com- 
patibility criterion actually defined three ranks, from 
right to left on economic policy: Capitalist, pro- 
West (most right); Socialist, pro-West (intermedi- 
ate); Socialist, pro-Russian (most left). 

The fourth possible combination, capitalist but 
pro-Russian, is an incompatibility and does not 
occur, so there is no problem of where it belongs 
in the rank order. This is the essential property of 
scalability: non-scale types should not empirically 
occur even though they may be conceivable in some 
sense. A third facet on the economic front might 
be added for Israel, namely the dichotomy: pro- 
Histadrut and anti-Histadrut. This would help dis- 
tinguish between the General Zionists and _ the 
Progressives before their merger into the Liberal 
Party (and may help specify a source of tension 
within the amalgamation). 

A second scale results from the issues concerning 
nationalism, the two facets being Zionism and ac- 
tivism. The order from right to left here is: Zionist, 
activist (most nationalist); Zionist, non-activist (in- 
termediate) ; Anti-Zionist, non-activist (least nation- 
alist). Again the incompatible type, anti-Zionist 
but activist, does not occur, so that the scale em- 
pirically exists. 

It appears that, in Israel, both the nationalist and 
the economic scales are closely related in the sense 
that political parties which tend in one direction 
on one issue tend in a similar direction on the other 
issue. We can now portray the major parties in 
Israel on the two major policy problems of economics 
and nationalism by their profiles on the five facets 
just defined, holding the religious issue constant. 

The seven secular parties arrange themselves rather 
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neatly in the accompanying table below of ideological 
profiles, according to the two scales simultaneously. 
The one jarring note is that of Ahdut Haavoda, 
which constitutes here what is known technically 
gs a non-scale type. For a party that stands as far 
left on economics as Ahdut Haavoda does, it is 
apparently anomalous also to take an activist na- 
tionalist stand in the Israel context. The profiles of 
the remaining parties are perfectly scalable over 
economics and nationalism combined, Herut being 
at the over-all extreme right, the Communists at 
the over-all extreme left, and all possible intermediate 
scale positions being occupied by the remaining 
major types. There being seven major secular 
parties, one must be a non-scale type; and this 
turns out to be Ahdut Haavoda. 


Assuming that the differences on the above ideo- 
logical issues are those that loom largest in the voters’ 
minds, and assuming there is a tendency to take 
essentially scalable stands on composites of these 
issues, it follows that the continued existence of 
the major secular blocs is to be anticipated in the 
future. Whether the blocs will remain in the form 
of separate parties, or whether some will merge with 
each other depends, of course, not merely on similarity 
of ideologies but on idiosyncratic elements of person- 
alities, party histories, junctures of events, etc. Per- 
sonal feuds among party leaders may militate against 
mergers which ideologically are possible, while special 
circumstances which promise unusual bargaining 
power may lead to mergers of blocs which are not 
entirely compatible. 


Consideration of such additional elements requires 
a broader framework than that of ideologies alone, 
and will not be attempted here. Their effects can 
certainly be important, but their role is basically 
only to modify the political structuring predictable 
from the ideologies. So let us focus on the latter, 
and thus obtain the following prognosis as to the 
future of Israel’s parties. 


M4?A1 is squarely in the center of the scale. Hence, 

in view also of its plurality of voters, Mapai 
can be expected to dominate any coalition govern- 
ment. There are not enough votes to the right of 
it to merge into a majority, nor to the left of it. 
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Having a coalition from both right and left, but 
skipping over this major center rank would be a most 
extraordinary and improbable idiosyncratic event. 
The scalable coalitions with Mapai would be with 
its immediate neighbors to the right and left—the 
Liberals and Mapam, with Ahdut Haavoda also to 
be considered. 

The coalescence of the General Zionists and the 
Progressives into the new Liberal Party may be taken 
as an indication of the former two parties coming 
closer together on their stands vis-a-vis the His- 
tadrut. The General Zionists may be less opposed, 
and the Progressives—as evidenced by their platform 
for nationalizing Kupat Holim and on higher wage 
differentials for professionals—more opposed to the 
Labor Federation’s policies. Should the Histadrut 
become a sharper issue in the future, this may 
severely strain the bonds between the merged parties 
in addition to their current idiosyncratic personality 
and organizational adjustment problems. 

The nationalist issue of activism had some re- 
surgence in the present election campaign, but it 
is not apparent that it made much impact. Had the 
Liberal Party not been formed, a most plausible 
and likely merger would have been between Herut 
and the General Zionists. The scale gap between 
Herut and the Progressives may be too large to 
make for an easy further merger of Herut with the 
Liberal Party. 

At the left end of the scale, it appears that idio- 
syncratic elements must be largely responsible for 
Ahdut Haavoda remaining a separate party, else it 
could well be accommodated with Mapai in a single 
unit. To have all the socialist parties unite in one 
framework—apart from the Communists—seems too 
much to expect, until Mapam and Ahdut Haavoda 
should become more disenchanted with Russia. 

Thus, the voters’ behavior in awarding Knesset 
seats to each of these secular parties indicates that 
there are substantial areas for legitimately different 
and stable political ideologies in Israel. Each part 
of the spectrum from right to left on economics 
and nationalism finds its adherents, so that the 
electorate forms an orderly heterogeneity on secular 
problems. 

What about religion? Its lack of scalability with 
the secular issues shows the special importance it 
assumes in Israel. Religion by itself may be re« 














Party Economic Policy Nationalist Policy 

Herut Capitalist, pro-West, anti-Histadrut Zionist, activist 

General Zionist Capitalist, pro-West, anti-Histadrut Zionist, activist 
Progressive Capitalist, pro-West, pro-Histadrut Zionist, non-activist 
Mapai Socialist, pro-West, pro-Histadrut 7Zionist, non-activist 
Ahdut Haavoda Socialist, pro-Russia, pro-Histadrut Zionist, activist 

Mapam Socialist, pro-Russia, pro-Histadrut Zionist, non-activist 
Communist Socialist, pro-Russia, pro-Histadrut anti-Zionist, non-activist 
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garded as a scalable issue, the rank order from right 
to left being: Aguda, Mizrahi, and secular. Within 
each of these categories, we find the economic scale 
to hold. The secular parties have been analyzed 
in detail above. Aguda and Mizrahi each has a 
capitalist and a socialist bloc. The crucial point is 
that the economic ordering appears only when 
religion is held constant, and not vice versa. An 
implication is that, for the religious parties, the 
religious issue is given more weight than are the 
secular issues. The religious parties may be ex- 
pected by and large to hold together, despite 
economic policy differences within themselves. The 
labor wings of the religious groups should feel the 
strain more than their right-wing partners, since 
the labor wings have a definite socialist ideology, 
while their partners do not have such a definite 
ideology on secular matters. 
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On the other hand, most secular parties should 
not find it too difficult to compromise on religious 
issues, since they have no definite ideology in this 
facet. This is especially true of Mapai, which gives 
it even further room for coalition maneuvers. 

In sum, the stability of the voting pattern in 
Israel over all five elections seems to indicate that 
the basic issues facing the country have been and 
remain economics, religion, and nationalism—perhaps 
in this order. The various maneuverings in the for- 
mation of coalition Governments remain within the 
limitations imposed by these considerations, the differ- 
ences which have occurred in the actual Cabinets 
being occasioned by idiosyncratic factors of lesser 
weight. The diversity of Israel life patterns and the 
fullness of Israel’s democracy are evidenced by the 
ordered complexity of the repetitious election results, 


Our Changing Values 


by Avi 


ee is a movement in history by men and 

women freeing themselves from the bonds of 
their past and creating a new set of political and 
social conditions and a new philosophy for their fu- 
ture. We, who are members of Mapai, which con- 
siders itself a socialist party, then are socialists, and 
pride ourselves upon this fact. However, have we 
today freed ourselves from the bonds that linked us 
to a different world and have we created new social 
and economic conditions and a new philosophy of 
life? 

The first pioneers who came to Palestine attempted, 
and succeeded, in breaking with their past. They 
settled at Degania, Nahalal and Rishon and created 
a new way of life determined by the idealism of 
returning to the land. They adjusted themselves to 
the conditions of that time and were imbued with 
idealism and the spirit of creativity. But what has 
happened today to the vitality and spirit of the new 
philosophy of fifty years ago? How do we, the 
socialists of the present, fit into the society of today 
with its attachment to the materialist and scientific 
views which permeate it, and what is the philosophy 
of our life today? 

We are linked to the future of our nation and its 
politics, as we are also linked with socialist movements 
and their politics in other parts of the world. We 
must determine what kind of changes, if any, we 
have undergone and what has created the existing 
social and political patterns in our development as 
the main socialist party in Israel, as well as in our 
international political relations. What has caused 
us to change from the society which fifty years ago 
was rooted in the land and in the spiritual renaissance 
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of our people? It was a society linking the very 
principles of the World Socialist Movement with our 
particular brand of Labor Zionism. Today, we are 
being driven to the production-line society where 
men are riveted to one operation and one set of 
thoughts. It is a world in which the planners of 
villages, towns and cities plan more for technology 
than for the human being. An example may be 
cited. Today many cities are planned upon the Le 
Corbusier conception of “linear cities” where houses 
are built along a highway with factories on the other 
side. There are express ways through these cities in 
which cars can get in and out quickly. This is 
planning for the motor car and not for the human 
being. The “dispersal” town is another example. 
Here the farmer lives in a town and works on the 
land. He is neither attached to the land nor to the 
town but, technologically speaking, has central serv- 
ices in the town—and so again a purely scientific 
function is the basis of the plan. 

Can we see where this kind of society is leading 
us and what eventually awaits us if we act without 
understanding the phenomena which have overtaken 
us and our movement, both in Israel and abroad? 


ISTORICAL circumstances have separated our Labor 

Zionist policy from the social struggle of the 
working class. This, I believe, has also produced 
isolation in other fields. Today the question of isola- 
tion must be a fundamental basis for the re-evalu- 
ation of our Labor Zionist philosophy at home, in 
our relations with the newly developing countries, 
and the existing World Socialist Movement. 
If we attempt to take the particular kind of Labor 
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Zionism of fifty years ago and apply it in its totality 
to our modern society it is taking that Labor Zionism 
from its environment. That environment was the 
swamps which had to be cleared, the villages and 
towns to be built, the roads to be laid. The fullness 
of the workday, the dignity of labor, the spiritual 
and cultural values of the movement were its main 
facets. These values were a part of the social heritage 
and of the new society being formed. In that society 
were small groups of pioneers isolated from each other 
yet intimate and homogeneous groups. Work was 
not only a prerequisite to leisure but it had a certain 
philosophy and a certain dignity. 

What of our philosophy and way of life today? 

There is still a need for new villages; there is cer- 
tainly a need to build new development towns; and 
there is the necessity to find again the dignity of 
labor and to find our spiritual and dynamic content 
as a working-class party. 

The development of present-day society has been 
conditioned to a great extent by the advancement 
of modern technology. The ramifications of tech- 
nology have reached into our political and social life. 
It finds its expression in the functional and aesthetic 
forms that present-day society has created for itself. 
Modern society has become one of employees with 
impersonality in employer-employee relationship. 
With the increase in industrialization and produc- 
tivity man’s leisure hours have increased. Leisure has 
become a symbol of modern man’s striving but we 
have been unable to put into this leisure the social 
and cultural and political values of our movement. 
In the world of today there are many new nations; 
there is an awakening of national pride and in its 
wake sovereign political and social institutions are 
being created. This emerging nationalism demands 
a re-evaluation of man and of the relation of man 
to his environment. 

We of the Israeli Labor Movement have’ to assess 
this new nationalism, to determine our role in it and 
our relations to the new society. The essence of 
society is change. The ability to perceive and under- 
stand this change is imperative if we are to determine 
our new way of life and our new values. The two 
seemingly opposed basic conceptions of the universe 
are the materialistic and the idealistic. Is there a 
synthesis between these two conceptions and, if so, 
what is it? Is there a synthesis between the planned 
technological order of the modern world and the 
spiritual values of the inner being of man? The 
position of our party as a leading factor in a new 
society will be untenable if we cannot, at least, try 
to find the answers. 


WE vusuatty pride ourselves upon the fact that our 

movement views society and change from the 
viewpoint of the dialectical materialist. A socialist 
movement regards society from this point of view. 
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We do not accept the fact that the world cannot 
be understood and that we cannot influence it. This 
viewpoint allowed our pioneers of the Hule to come 
to grips with their problems, understand them and 
overcome them; and yet there was a deeper signifi- 
cance in their lives, 

We often ask ourselves what is the relationship 
between the Labor Zionist ideology and the material- 
ism of the Marxist? There seems to be a dichotomy 
here. The Marxists often exclude the basic values 
of religion, good and bad, and the forces of tradition. 
Be this as it may, can we as Jews, nurtured upon our 
religious and historical traditions, negate those factors 
completely in our ideology? Formal and material 
indoctrination cannot replace tradition. These tra- 
ditions are the bases for developing societies and in 
our case even our political institutions in the State 
have their roots in our traditions. I do not say, 
however, that tradition ought to be our only guide, 
but it must be balanced by re-evaluation of the role 
it plays today. Our traditions are linked to the good 
and bad in man, to religion and the supernatural. On 
the one hand, religious leaders preach that in prin- 
ciple the doctrines of traditional religion stand above 
the sordid issues of working class and wage struggle. 
A man or woman can lead a traditionally religious 
life at any social level and it is not circumscribed by 
social relations. Yet such an outlook cannot remain 
long the view of a movement vitally connected with 
the modern scientific and technical world. It cannot 
remain the view of a movement united with socialist 
movements of countries still under the heel of colo- 
nialism. 

On the other hand, the scientific method is essen- 
tially objective, detached and dispassionate.Not what 
he likes or dislikes is of importance to the scientist 
but that which, in fact, is objectively true. Today, 
in this period of crisis in the labor movement as a 
whole, and more particularly in Israel, there are those 
who demand more spiritual content in our ideology. 
They want the scientist not to view the planning 
of the world so detachedly but to use the material 
sciences of politics, economics and sociology to help 
create our society. Against this there are those who 
would say that by bringing in the aspects of idealistic 
philosophy we would deprive our movement of its 
place in the vital mechanism of present-day society 
and that the spiritual message is only a moral mission 
—a mission which would be defeated by the circum- 
stances in which people are living today. 

This division has created many problems. If we 
apply perception and logical deduction only to ma- 
terial experiences, we are laying ourselves open to 
a questioning of our very existence as Jews with our 
rich history with its many illogical happenings. It 
is true that human ideas alter social form but are 
these ideas themselves only the result of something 
material? Is the dignity of man and his creative 
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work to be superseded by the machine age? Is man 
inherently good or bad? 


‘THE HISTORY of Jewish culture and Jewish spiritual 

values are inseparable. Further, since Jewish spir- 
itual values are the most striking feature of Jewish 
life throughout the ages, are these values not identi- 
fied with Jewish nationality? We as Labor Zionists, 
with our love for the land, its people and its body 
politic, must, therefore, accept these spiritual values 
as part of our nationalism and fit them into our 
particular kind of socialism. 


All Jews carried with them into the Diaspora a 
sharply-defined ethical code and Jewish culture, sur- 
rounded for so many centuries by alien civilizations, 
developed techniques of self-preservation. The prob- 
lem facing us, however, involves the Jew who returns 
to Israel and loses the feeling of suspension between 
rejection by the outside world and rootlessness in his 
own world. He attempts to adjust himself to new 
conditions which are the aspects of the modern tech- 
nological world as applied in the State of Israel. Are 
we, the Israeli Labor Zionists of today, guided by 
technological progress only and are we aiming at 
streamlining our lives merely in accordance with 
scientific and functional patterns? Or are we being 
guided by broad socio-environmental goals leading us 
to use technology properly, based upon the spiritual 
criteria of our history? I feel that we are becoming 
a part of the increasing world movement of secular- 
ization and departmentalization and our outlook is 
correspondingly affected. 


A Reader’s Letter: 
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Certainly, the ideological structure of our society 
is bound up with its material basis. We see it in 
Israel in the extensive and smoothly-working forms 
of labor organization, such as the Histadrut Trade 
Unions and the Co-operative Movement. These are 
all basic social institutions for our socialist society, 
reflecting, to a large extent, the application of social. 
ist theories to everyday life. However, there is for 
the left-wing parties the perpetual call for unity in 
order to fight the class struggle on an organized 
socialist basis and yet there is no basis upon which to 
unite. This disunity makes us unwilling instruments 
for the destruction of the socialist way of life and 
the destruction of socialist principles. This problem, 
I believe, will affect us in all our socialist relationships 
here in Israel, and perhaps even abroad, if we cannot 
determine the unity between theory and practice. The 
above-mentioned institutions are the application of 
the theory and yet we have fallen short in this unity 
of theory and practice. The problem of the Histaarut 
and its place in our set-up, the problem facing the 
creation of a new left-wing government, the problem 
facing our Israeli youth today, our international 
geo-political problems, are but a few of the many 
facing us. 

I cannot give a clear and definite answer to these 
but I believe that our party will fall apart or will 
lose its significance as a leader if we cannot find a 
synthesis between modern materialism and the spirit- 
ual values of our heritage and culture. In_ this 
synthesis we will be a step further towards the goal 
of improved understanding, nationally and interna- 
tionally, and the achievement of a happier future. 


Altya for Democracy 


by Shimon 


m1LY Beyrack-CoHEN in her article “The New 
Look,” which appeared in the April number, 
stressed th>+ tne Zionist Movement must educate the 
youth of the gola to aliya and that the way must 
lie through education to self-identification with the 
Jewish people and thus to self-identification with the 
nation in Zion. She also stated rightly that the old 
methods and ideas of Zionist education used in 
Europe would not work in the “free” countries. The 
controversial issue, however, is not confined to the 
first stage of the desired education; no less crucial a 
problem is: how, once we have brought Jewish youth 
of the “free countries” to Jewish participation, should 
we educate them to aliya? In other words, what 
are the ideological and/or practical inducements 
which we are to hold out to them in order to attract 
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them to active participation in the building of Israel? 

We may, for purposes of this discussion, set aside 
as an inducement the gloomy prognostications of a 
galut disaster comparable to the European holocaust 
of 1933-45. Not that it couldn’t happen elsewhere, 
but a remote possibility is just no inducement for 
most people. Other alternatives fall under two 
heads: you can attract youth from “comfortable” 
lands by prospects of better conditions than they 
enjoy in their countries of origin, or by appealing 
to the ideal of national upbuilding. I will neglect 
the first factor, not because it is non-existent—there 
are groups in England, America and elsewhere who 
do find opportunities of employment in Israel which 
are closed to them in their places of origin (their 
number, indeed, may grow), and this provides them 
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with better conditions in the sense, not of a higher 
standard of living, but of congenial work not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. But, as education is essentially 
an instilling of ideals and ideas, it is the discovery 
of the ideas and ideals to which Jewish youth of the 
Diaspora is likely to respond by settling in Israel, 
which composes the core of the problem in our pres- 
ent situation. 

Groups of youth will, of course, continue to be 
drawn to agricultural pioneering, which means, by 
and large, the kibbutz. Even if we assume that the 
kibbutz is entirely sound within itself and faithful 
to its fundamental ideals, ic has ceased for the mo- 
ment to attract more than an especially trained élite. 
If, on the other hand, it faces grave internal ideologi- 
cal and practical problems, it does not follow that 
these are the reasons why it no longer appeals to 
multitudes of youth. It is at least as much the dif- 
ferent social character of the new immigration that 
explains this failure. Nevertheless, the question re- 
mains: why has the kibbutz so little impact on the 
social character of the country as a whole? To this 
question we shall return. 


HE MAIN impulses that drew the idealistic Jewish 

youth of the “free” societies to a collective pio- 
neering were the opportunity to be active in the 
solution of the Jewish problem, and to realize so- 
cialism in the course of doing so. The personal and 
practical quality of Labor Zionism was an added, if 
not a decisive, attraction. The fundamental core of 
this synthesis is not merely a homeland but a better 
society—the realization of the prophetic dream. If 
we discount as inducements the economic and social 
factors (anti-Semitism), then this core is bound to 
continue to be the basic inducement. 

But this inducement can only retain its attractive 
power so long as its tangible expressions in Israel 
itself, i.e., its organizations and institutions, retain 
the valid content of the dream in work and in the 
acid test of everyday encounter. In other words, 
there must be an appreciable approximation between 
the ideal as preached and reality. 

Once again, we shall for the moment neglect the 
kibbutz in pari materia, since in present circumstances 
a majority of the Diaspora youth is unlikely to be 
drawn to that life or to remain in it. (This situation, 
I believe, can only be changed by the fulfillment of 
certain conditions themselves dependent on the solu- 
tion of the wider problem.) 

The fact is, that the margin between ideal and 
reality is a wide one. The fabric of Jewish society 
in Israel today in many respects falls short of the 
ethical level compatible with an organization main- 
tained at nominal European—let alone ideal— 
standards. 

This is not to deny either the necessity of the en- 
terprise or its achievements. But today many of the 
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achievements are technical rather than social. They 
are executed bureaucratically in the State and the 
direct impact on social fabric and character is small. 
The Zionist revolution is genuine enough. It has 
physically saved hundreds of thousands, is introduc- 
ing them to labor and is raising their standards of 
living. But none of these changes alone—or auto- 
matically—creates the good society. Moreover, labor 
has lost much of its organic human quality, and with 
the mass influx of untrained manpower capable only 
of simple labor, the status of the manual worker has 
lost most of its glamor (a point missed by Professor 
Rotenstreich in his trenchant analysis of our con- 
ceptions of labor). But the defect that hits the 
voluntary settler is the low standard of the fabric 
of human relationship and responsibility, whether in 
their social or their economic aspect. Many an in- 
stitution or body formed for communal benefits 
tends to be perverted for the material interests of a 
minority. Alternatively it performs its tasks with 
an absence of responsibility that appears impervious 
to all criticism. These phenomena in themselves could 
be treated as the growing pains of an inchoate society 
were a concerted fight being made to educate and 
to reform. But this is doubtfully the case. Towards 
the struggle for human rights or institutional respon- 
sibility there is either an attitude of indifference aris- 
ing from ignorance, or of derisive passivity arising 
from short-sighted egotism and fear. This is not the 
fabric from which free, let alone democratic or ideal, 
societies are made. Nor is this state of affairs ex- 
plicable by the uneducated character of our new 
elements, since it is in the power of the long-estab- 
lished groups who hold the reins to educate them. 
The primary deficiency is among the old hands. 


HAT ARE the reasons for this state of affairs? 
Clearly, they are manifold, and here only a few 
main lines can be indicated. 

1. Our democratic instruments are defective. Our 
electoral system provides no direct representation, 
because , according to the system of proportional 
representation, the voter votes not for a representative 
but for a party list over whose composition he has 
no control. In consequence, the candidature of in- 
dependents is virtually impossible and there is no 
local representative to whom, irrespective of party, 
the elector has a constitutional right to appeal. The 
candidate need face no public during the election 
campaign, and after it his entire responsibility is to 
his Knesset party. In consequence, the feeling of 
responsibility between elected and electorate from 
election to election is minimal, and the member is 
more concerned for his position on the party list 
than his standing with the public. Finally, the 
existence of electoral “surpluses” after voting in 
various places, lends itself to bargaining betwen par- 
ties, and in general the government ultimately agreed 
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upon by the large number of parties, which results 
from proportional representation, reflects the public 
will to a very small extent. One of the negative 
results of the system is that it reflects pressure-groups, 
and prevents the formation of broader political par- 
ties whose existence might bring about a change of 
power; the present long drawn-out term of power 
of Mapai is benefiting neither that party nor the 
democratic system, as it is accustoming leaders to 
look upon themselves as indispensible and to take 
themselves for granted; it is also creating electoral 
cynicism—always fatal to democracy. On the other 
hand, there is no responsible alternative in sight. 

2. The dangerous conception imbuing the insti- 
tution known as the Israel political party—a concep- 
tion which regards the struggle for and retention of 
power as taking precedence over all other principles 
including those of the party itself and of the law 
of the land. It also tends to regard the opinion and 
consciences of its individual members as subordinate 
to its program and work. The parties’ view of their 
ends taking precedence of the law can be demon- 
strated by concrete instances: cases are on record in 
which active party members caught in acts of pecula- 
tion have been protected from the law and penalized 
with nominal penalties by internal party “courts.” 

3. The intimate association of political parties 
with economic enterprises, transforming them into 
economic corporations. This restricts individual lib- 
erty of opinion and may prejudice the right to em- 
ployment. At least two cases are known to the writer 
of law-breaking by prominent party members, action 
against whom was prevented by the intervention of 
high quarters. The interference of the internal 
“courts” of the parties and of similar ad hoc bodies 
of government departments or Histadrut institutions 
(the so-called “supervisory organs”) has on a number 
of cases shielded officials from criminal charges arising 
out of peculation, misappropriation, etc. The tie-up 
of economic and political organization, therefore, ex- 
tends the scope of political interference in a measure 
dangerous to a free society, and undermines the cre- 
ation of a common standard of law-abidingness, 
impairing the principle of equality before the law, 
which is the cornerstone of a democratic and no less 
of a socialist society. 


4. In some cases the leadership has no real ex- 
perience of fully democratic practices; in others it 
is too busy, and hence is not educating the new 
masses to them. The labor institutions are in danger 
of becoming a prey to bureaucracy. Berl Katznelson, 
shortly before his death, referred in a lecture to the 
new generation of labor actif, who are more (con- 
cerned with “toeing the line” than with fighting for 
principles. The present situation is that a high per- 
centage of newcomers to the country are politically 
uneducated; their “education” in Israel tends to reach 
the point where they learn to make demands but 
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not to defend the rights of others or to fulfill duties 
In these circumstances, it is easier to obtain influence 
among them by distributing jobs and benefits than 
by democratic education, and the primitive new im. 
migrant struggling through his critical period of 
adjustment and hardship on a pittance is not the 
ideal object of instruction in Gordon’s doctrine of 
the glory of labor. Hence, not the honest intellectual 
long-term education but the blind loyalty of the 
oleh, in return for material benefits, is the substance 
of party-activity among olim today. The older hand; 
themselves, moreover, are lacking in experience of 
the elementary practices of democracy—and not least 
of democratic procedure, lack of which leaves indi- 
vidual and collective rights undefended because they 
are undefined. One example may suffice: it is com- 
mon practice in labor institutions (including kib. 
butzim) for the secretary to “chair” all meetings— 
regardless of the elementary fact that a secretary 
invariably has an interested point of view on all 
questions and cannot, therefore, be impartial. 

5. The Kibbutz Movement, which stands for a 
high standard of socialist, ethical and personal con- 
duct, has no influence on this state of affairs, because 
it is divided into political currents subordinated to 
party machines and ideologies; these parties suffer 
from most of the deficiencies outlined above. More- 
over the best and most idealistic of the youth from 
both inside and outside the country is siphoned off 
into the kibbutzim and, insofar as it stays there, is 
subordinated to party discipline in any matter of 
valid and relevant criticism of the state of affairs 
within the country, and so rendered ineffectual. The 
non-Mapai kibbutzim cannot fight for electoral re- 
form because a constituency system would wipe them 
from the political map. They cannot fight political- 
economic corporations because they are themselves 
political-economic corporations. 

6. The percentage comprised by the genuinely 
productive element in the community is falling dan- 
gerously. Too many Jews are selling or buying or 
engaged in services. This is one of the sources of 
our relatively low productivity, of our adverse im- 
port-export balance, and of our inflationary situation, 
which encourages profiteering and sharp practices, 
enlarges the parasitical groups and depresses the 
standard of living of the productive element. It is 
also one of the factors undermining the rentability 
of labor agriculture. It has already been stressed 
that the prestige of physical labor has fallen due to 
the influx of untrained manpower. The technical 
skills needed by our society are not on the whole 
being provided by would-be “professional” immi- 
grants from the free countries, and virtually no at- 
tempt is being made to redirect them to train in the 
required branches. Thus, there is an intimate con- 
nection between the struggle for productivity and 
the attaining of the satisfactory social conditions and 
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behavior required by the community as a whole and 
by “Western” immigrants in particular. 


HE IMMIGRANTS from countriesewhere democracy 

has been effectively practised for generations and 
a genuine conception of citizenship so created are a 
relatively small section as yet, but not so small that 
they could not exert an influence on affairs if they 
choose to. In any case, all worthwhile movements 
begin with an élite. But the vast majority of this 
section is distinguished by its complete reluctance to 
take risks in the name of a principle or in defense 
of human rights. These “Western” immigrants 
slough off the democratic ideas of their lands of 
origin with skill and aptitude. The trouble is not that 
they do not become assimilated to Israel society but 
that they have become too well integrated, and have 
lost their individualities in the process. Instead of 
making a fight for the elementary principles of the 
democratic society, they surrender to the vested in- 
terests and the dictates of “‘peace and quiet”; nor is 
it a valid reply that they have nothing to contribute 
in this sphere to Israel: they have at least as much 
right to present to Israel Western democratic prac- 
tices as Russian olim have had to influence it towards 
Tolstoyan ascetism, and olim from Poland or Latvia 
towards East European syndicalism or Marxist 
radicalism. 

My conclusion is that no valid basis of an educa- 
tion that will bring the Diaspora youth to Israel to 
implement a socialist ideal can be created until the 
above situation is squarely faced and tackled. The 
suppressed awareness of the true state of affairs is 
gnawing at the vitals of our educators and emissaries, 
whether from the Kibbutz Movement or from other 
institutions and undermining the integrity and sin- 
cerity without which no mission can succeed. 

Professor Rotenstreich has pointed out to us that 
a mere job carried out does not create culture; for 
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the latter purpose it is essential that the task be 
performed within a wider social purpose. 
the sense of frustration of many “Western” pro- 
fessionals who, although fruitfully employed in Israel, 
nevertheless feel that they are not fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which they came. 
juster and sounder system is still not integral to their 
work. If the ranks of those educated in the working 
democratic tradition can be reinforced from the free 
“Western” lands, and by elements who are trained 
to play a constructive part in this country but at the 
same time are not prepared to concede their integrity 
or democratic notions in the course of adjustment, 
then very great changes indeed can be effected in the 
Israel political scene. 


Hence, 


The struggle for the 


It is, indeed, probably true that the socialist ideal 


no longer possesses the strong appeal to youth that 
it exercised before World War II, for reasons that 
need not be detailed here. But there are two elements 
which will continue to be irresistible to all thinking 
people: the purposive society and the defense of hu- 
man liberty. Liberty is the fundamental value which 
is in peril today in all human societies—liberty in 
the best sense that Mazzini ascribed to the word— 


the liberty to fulfill duties as well as to enjoy rights. 


Once the struggle for that liberty is effectively and 


courageously commenced in Israel society, we shall 


relight the torch which will lead the return of Jewish 


youth to this country. If we ignore this fundamental 
issue, we may be doomed to degeneration. And only 
when the Kibbutz Movement rediscovers a link with 
the struggle for equality and democracy in Israel 
society as a whole will it recover its hegemony in the 
Diaspora and in the State. But, to do so, it has to 
break free of Marxist dogmatism on the one hand 
and of vested party interests on the other. Real 
revolution is not always where you think it is. 


SHIMON APPLEBAUM 


“Habad” or Religious Parties 


by Itzhak Korn 


[' Is an accepted fundamental fact that the spiritual 

values of religion play an important part in 
the State today as well as in the lives of our people 
in the Diaspora. Religion is becoming the central 
link for Jewry living outside Israel, binding them 
together and exerting a restraining influence against 
forces of disassociation, disintegration and assimi- 
lation. It is therefore not surprising that Jewry 
outside Israel is so sensitive and concerned about 
the place of religion in the State of Israel. 

I have often heard it said by communal leaders 
in Europe and America—who can by no means be 
called religious men—that the vital bonds keeping 


local Jewish communities together are Jewish tra- 
dition, atmosphere, the Sabbath, festivals, etc. Re- 
ligious values are today the most effective weapons 
in the fight against assimilation which has become 
so extensive in recent years due, perhaps, to the 
comfortable and prosperous position of Diaspora 
Jewry. 

The State of Israel is a source of inspiration and 
pride for world Jewry. The social and political power 
of the State in ensuring the continued existence of 
our people as a nation, though we are dispersed 
throughout the world, cannot be underestimated, 
but this is not the ultimate criterion: the State 
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must also find a way of reaching these people through 
the medium of age-old Jewish values and ethics, 
which have had and still can have such a profound 
influence. This necessitates an examination of the 
course of religion and its development in the State 
itself. 

Unfortunately, religion has been placed on the 
defensive and made to appear a side issue by its 
own staunchest defenders acting in the name of 
the religious parties in Israel. The thirteen years of 
statehood parallel thirteen years of struggle for the 
place of religion in the State, and these religious 
parties have not yet succeeded in giving religion 
its fitting place and relationship within the spiritual 
and social life of the State. 

More and more thinkers and learned men of the 
Torah are coming to the conclusion that a separate 
organization—with political party interests—must 
inevitably arouse opposition even though its sole 
objective be the advancement of religious interests. 
Religion can never hope to find its rightful place 
in the State if there appear to be two separate op- 
posing factions—the religious on the one side and 
the secular on the other. So far any achievements 
or attainment of religious demands have appeared 
to be to the credit of one or another political party, 
usually as the outcome of political haggling and 
not purely for the sake of religion itself or for the 
State as a whole. 

Religious parties all together have never managed 
to obtain the support of more than 15% of the 
electorate, giving them 18 seats in the Knesset out of a 
total of 120. Is religion in Israel then to be the 
prerogative of and represented as it were by this 
percentage? Does this 15% representation signify 
religion’s limited place in the State? This is definitely 
not so; this percentage by no means reflects the 
true extent of religion in our lives, and only goes to 
show how religion can never hope to fill its rightful 
place if this is to be achieved principally or solely 
through the efforts of religious political parties. 

There are other ways and movements in the State 
serving as a more popular and national expression 
of religious devotion, such as, for instance, the 
Hassidic movement of “Habad”* (,fmon—7’an 
nyT ,73°2). Compared to the efforts of the religious 
parties, this Movement has done far more to raise 
the prestige of religion. Tens of thousands have 
participated—from every section of our population, 
both orthodox and otherwise—at the festivals and 
other events held in recent years at the Habad 
village, and have been deeply impressed. All would 


* A Hassidic movement which originated in Russia towards 
the end of the 18th century and now has a large following in 
the United States and in Jewish communities elsewhere. It is 
based on a philosophy of life and has no connection with any 
political party. Its name, “Habad,” is formed from the Hebrew 
words—in the text—meaning “wisdom,” “‘understanding,” and 


“knowledge.” 
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readily confirm that these have done far more ty 
enhance religious tradition and atmosphere than any 
political party struggle. 

In criticising the party-system framework, I dp 
not in any way intend to cast aspersions on the 
personalities and leaders of these religious parties, 
I feel doubtful, however, if this is the right organi. 
zational framework and the right way of instilling 
love and respect for religious values in the hearts 
of the people. This can never be achieved by legis. 
lation alone, but must be attended by spiritual 
events and example which are convincing and in- 
fluential—perhaps then we would find the way to 
the hearts of Jews in Israel who have already a clos 
spiritual affinity to Jewish tradition and a Jewish 
way of life. Perhaps then we could at last witness 
a changed attitude and a more favorable approach 
to religion even among the less orthodox circles, 
Surely this is one of the supreme commands for 
the existence of the State and all should be done 
to ensure a truly unified and joint existence of the 
religious side by side with secular groups. 

Perhaps this aim can be reached through a mass 
movement towards religion such as the Hassidic 
movement of Habad—or possibly through another 
mass movement connected to a party framework. 
Rabbi Schneersohn of Lubavitch, the leader of the 
Habad movement in the world, has for years, with- 
out respite or compromise, sought to elevate re- 
ligious interests in the Jewish world and has become 
a well-known personality with tremendous influence 
in religious circles. This great movement is based 
on the love of Israel and on drawing closer those 
who have become estranged. I have had the honor 
of meeting this outstanding personality and have 
felt—as do all who meet him—the wonderful ex- 
ample and inspiration, which could instill under- 
standing and love of religion in the hearts of our 
people irrespective of party or organizational interests. 


REPRESENTATIVES of religious parties might see in 

my words an assault on their position, but if 
they could for the moment forget petty considera- 
tions and party interests and instead seek only the 
promotion of religion in the State of Israel and 
its radiating influence on the communities in the 
Diaspora, they must come to realize that the Habad 
would be a suitable movement and one adapted to 
Israel conditions. 

Or else, rather than create separate parties divided 
on religious issues, let them integrate into existing 
parties, each according to their outlook, and the 
impact of their influence will be far greater. What 
possible advantage, for instance, is served by solitary 
and factional existence of a large part of Hapoel 
Hamizrahi, whose political and economic concepts 
are in no way contrary to that of the Israel Labor 
Party—Mapai? Have they in this way elevated 
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the position of religion in Israel? The same could 
apply to Poale Agudat Israel, which particularly 
in recent years has approached closer to the con- 
ceptions and outlook of Mapai. If within Mapai, 
the leading party in the State, embracing many tens 
of thousands of religious members, these members 
find increasing opportunity of religious expression 
and of gaining an equal and recognized position in 
their spiritual desires and demands, surely it would 
be for the benefit of the nation if their ranks were 
swelled by the entrance of large groups of religious 
public figures? Within the ranks of this large party 
a more active nucleus of religious leadership could 
be formed which could carry weight and influence 
in all religious matters, thereby avoiding a situation 
whereby religion is a subject of competition or party 
contention. I am quite convinced that the humili- 
ating public experience, so derogatory to religion, 
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surrounding the appointment to the illustrious po- 
sition of Chief Rabbi, could have been avoided in 
this way. We can never hope to advance and improve 
the position of religion in the State of Israel unless 
the leaders of the religious parties see that party 
frameworks divide them and are against the true 
interests of religion. 

It is gratifying, however, to see that recently in- 
creasing numbers of religious and _ non-religious 
circles are beginning to understand that religion 
must be freed from the confines of party frameworks 
and must take a national mass form, based on the 
love of Israel, of our Jewish way of life and tradition. 
The choice between numerous religious parties, one 
mass party or a movement like Habad is a test of 
crucial importance for the future of the place of 
religion in the State. 


Juvenile Delinquency 1n Israel's 
Changing Society 


by David Reifen 


y IsRAEL, as in many other places the world over, 
one can observe the negative repercussions which 
are a result of the change of values taking place 
nowadays. We find that economic security does 
not exclude delinquent behavior. This can also 
be seen from the growing number of juvenile de- 
linquents in welfare states such as Sweden, the 
United States, England and West Germany, as well 
as in Israel. One is tempted to regard this as a by- 
product of present-day prosperity. 

It is a sine qua non that delinquent behavior of 
individuals and of groups has to be evaluated by 
taking into account the socio-economic background 
of their particular society. It does not just happen 
in a vacuum, but is rather the result of conditions. 
With the progress in Israel in spheres of science, 
technique and industry, and the accompanying eco- 
nomic security, we shall probably have to reckon 
with a different grouping of delinquents and different 
types of offences, such as taking motorcycles or cars 
for joy rides, etc. . 

An interesting feature worth mentioning is the 
situation prevailing in kibbutzim. Practically no 
juvenile delinquent from a kibbutz has ever come 
before court. It is somewhat doubtful whether this 
could mean that no delinquent acts are committed 
in a kibbutz. Rather it would appear that such 
behavior is dealt with by the various “institutions” 
which are part of any kibbutz. Thus nothing is 
actually known about the dimensions or extent of 


juvenile delinquency in a kibbutz. 

Over the last few years we observed that a number 
of youngsters from economically settled backgrounds, 
belonging to families of Ashkenazi origin, have been 
committing offences and subsequently brought be- 
fore court. Numerically they do not constitute a 
problem but only in relation to the quality of offence 
committed. There are among them youngsters with 
real leadership qualities, displaying the first signs 
of what might be called gang behavior. The moti- 
vations to commit an offence by members of such 
ethnic groups may be diametrically opposed to the 
usual types in the Juvenile Court. Whereas in the 
latter group one can assume that want is an im- 
portant factor, in these groups one can consider 
that abundance is rather the contributing factor. 


wo factors have brought about radical changes 

in the various ethnic groups of Israel’s Jewish 
population, and these have had far reaching social 
consequences: (1) The influx of immigrants from 
heterogeneous Jewish communities, within a period 
of ten years, which more than doubled the Jewish 
population at that time; (2) The fact that about 
half of these immigrants originated from Oriental 
countries. These two points have played a vital role, 
and their importance is bound to increase in coming 
years. 

For practically all Oriental Jews, settling in Israel 
meant transplantation into a competitive, urbanized 
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and industrialized society, according to the pattern 
of the Western European world of the 20th century. 
In their own countries they had been mainly engaged 
as peddlers, small craftsmen or shopkeepers. Not 
only did they lack any experience of systematic 
manual work, but had also no knowledge of industrial 
work on a competitive basis. A systematic program 
of education was practically unknown to them and 
hygienic methods of living were conspicuous by their 
absence. Many of them had very inadequate means 
of existence. 

This sudden change, resulting from immigration 
to Israel, tended to disrupt the way of life of indi- 
viduals, families and whole groups. They were 
thrown out of their natural rhythm, and found diff- 
culty in getting used to the rhythm of their new 
environments. This resulted in a clash of cultures 
with all its inherent consequences. Indeed, an ac- 
culturation process affecting the entire population is 
taking place constantly, and is most marked among 
the Oriental communities where negative repercus- 
sions are particularly felt. 


It is difficult to postulate how long the process 
of integration may take. We know by experience 
that many find no difficulty in falling into step with 
an entirely new environment, while others are unable 
to adjust so easily. It remains to be seen whether 
the superficial adaptation of values, habits and cus- 
toms will, in some cases, turn out to be long lasting, 
and how long a genuine and complete integration 
will take. This is however complicated by the fact 
that in this fluid society there are no basic set stand- 
ards representing a criterion of integration. 


It is generally agreed that a cultural conflict is 
bound to occur in a heterogeneous society like ours 
in Israel. This may result in some individuals turn- 
ing into delinquents, who might otherwise never 
have done so. 

It has been observed that changes in the status of 
parents, notably of the father, have repercussions on 
the delinquent behavior of the children. The char- 
acteristic family pattern of Oriental Jews was a 
patriarchal one. The father—or another male mem- 
ber of the family—was the provider, and he had 
the main say in all family matters. This status was 
all the more important to him when he failed to be 
a good provider; for particularly then he was more 
anxious to uphold his status which compensated him, 
as it were, for deficiencies. Upon immigrating to 
Israel, the father, in many cases, lost his ability to 
act as provider. He usually had difficulty in keeping 
pace with demands of the new environment, which 
meant engaging in manual labor. This was a most 
painful process, because of lack of knowledge and 
tradition. Moreover, to most of them there was a 
stigma of social values and status in being a manual 
laborer. 

Circumstances often forced the father into periods 
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of idleness, which added to his feeling of bewilder. 
ment. The fact that mothers and children coulj 
often find employment more easily than he—though 
gratifying because most essential needs were provided 
for—remained emotionally unacceptable to many 
fathers. 

There were some, of a passive nature, who readily 
relinquished their positions and thereby their respon. 
sibilities towards their families. Others became ag. 
gressive to members of their family, and to society 
at large. At home they endeavored to maintain their 
status by force; others would take to drink. This 
latter phenomenon has become more frequent and 
is having the same disruptive results on the family 
structure as anywhere else. Admittedly this has not 
so far been observed in streets or public places. In 
Israel drunkards are conspicuous by their absence, 
and their number is very low compared to many 
Western countries. However, there is sufficient evi- 
dence that this matter is one which will demand 
attention. 


The new situation gives rise to feelings of inade- 
quacy in the father because he has failed to keep up 
with the demands of the new society. As far as the 
children are concerned, they feel they cannot get 
the support and security they need from their parents, 
just at a time when it is most essential to them. In 
school they often find it difficult to keep pace with 
the ordinary curriculum, particularly when the sub- 
jects to be studied are related to abstract thinking. 
Their parents are unable to give them the necessary 
support and help and as a result some children drift 
away from elementary school, without finishing it, 
becoming vagrants and subsequently delinquent. 
Children who have no basic elementary education 
and who have not been trained in systematic think- 
ing and ways of learning, will find it difficult to 
obtain a skilled or semi-skilled job. This again may 
have negative effects on their future behavior. School 
in these cases is not only a place where the child can 
acquire knowledge, nor even only a place where his 
mind is trained to think systematically. Perhaps 
even more important is the function of the school 
in imbuing the child with the fundamental quality 
of systematic attendance, and developing a positive 
attitude to the necessity of making a sustained effort. 

A further point which should be stressed is that 
the children need and want to conform to the values 
of their new environment. They are instinctively 
drawn to it, for they feel that here is the key to their 
future. Apart from this there is the strong desire 
to be accepted, to be equal and on the same footing 
as their playmates. This has caused a clash between 
the old traditional values of the family and between 
the pressures of the new society which tend to foster 
new relationships, mostly outside the family circle. 
This basis of conflict has widened and is often the 
root of family disruption and of juvenile delinquency. 
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IMILAR changes, though of a different nature, oc- 

curred in the status of women. For Western 
people, equality of the sexes is accepted as a matter 
of course; for those from Oriental countries, it is 
quite a different matter. The mere fact of going 
to work outside the home, of meeting men and 
women freely in factories and other working places, 
raised the status of women considerably and changed 
the behavior pattern of many families. Some families 
prevented their womenfolk from accepting jobs out- 
side the home; others took a more liberal attitude. 
Circumstances forced the former to submit reluc- 
tantly to the demands of the new environment. In 
all instances and among all ethnic groups there was 
much emotion and anxiety attached to these changes. 
Many parents could not get used to the new con- 
ceptions and their ambivalent feelings gave rise to 
alack of security, to sudden permissiveness or hither- 
to unknown strictness in handling and educating 
their children, which was another confusing factor 
for the family. The more rapid the process of change, 
the greater the disruptive influence on the family! 

For instance, there is the case of Rachel, an at- 
tractive and intelligent girl of 14 years, brought 
before the Juvenile Court on the charge of stealing 
jewelry worth many hundreds of pounds. She ad- 
mitted the theft and willingly related the circum- 
stances. For the last few months she had been 
working as hired help in a household and sleeping 
in. Her parents had at first feared that this would 
have a detrimental influence on her but had agreed 
when the people she worked for promised to keep 
an eye on her. Away from the control of her parents, 
she began going out with friends and to frequent 
dances. For one of these outings, which was to be 
in a grand style, she stole the jewelry. 

In Juvenile Court, her parents were much upset 
and shocked when they heard that Rachel had gone 
dancing with boys. Such behavior was a disgrace 
to the good name of the family. They had moved 
to a new vicinity in order to shelter Rachel, but to 
no avail. Both parents were deeply disturbed and 
did not conceal the fact that they felt the new en- 
vironment in Israel was to blame. During our con- 
versation it transpired that the parents had been 
trying in vain for the last two years to prevent 
Rachel from going out with her friends. They 
admitted that during this time their relationship 
with Rachel had deteriorated and were now at the 
breaking-point. 

Rachel herself seemed rather indifferent to her 
parents’ anxieties. She said that her friends were of 
good character, they were all working, and did noth- 
ing wrong—just having a bit of fun. She admitted 
having run away from home because her parents had 
forced her to stay in after 7 p.m. Trying to explain 
to me the conflict at home, she said: “You can see 
for yourself what my parents want me to do and 
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how they react. It is their fault I am here in court. 
They think that a girl who is not always at home 
is leading a loose life. They don’t want to get used 
to the habits of this country. Life is different here 
from what it was in Egypt. They refuse to accept it 
and lock themselves in, and expect me to do the 
same.” Never before have I heard a youngster of 
this age pronounce the tragedy of the situation in 
such a clear and concise way. 

However, there is also a different aspect worth 
mentioning. As long as the behavior of the children 
did not seem to go against the family interests, and 
on the face of it showed no evidence of disrupting 
the family unit, the parents accepted the outside 
influences and even prided themselves that their chil- 
dren had succeeded in adapting themselves to prev- 
alent values. Sometimes they even pushed their 
children to this, because of their desire that at least 
their children should be able to conform to the new 
environment and become accepted. They could not 
evaluate the risks involved and were unable after- 
wards to stop the process, even if they desired to 
do so. 


L,°ss of parental control often coincided with mal- 

adjustment of the children. Families that kept 
intact as units were able to give their children suff- 
cient security together with adequate freedom in the 
new environment. If they did not try too forcibly 
to assimilate the new values, they were spared the 
process of disintegration. On the other hand, families 
which were hostile or rigid towards the new sur- 
roundings were unable to protect their children from 
outside pressures; and if they tried to accept new 
concepts of life too quickly, the break-up of the 
family unit was more likely and there was more 
danger of delinquency. 

An interesting case recently in the Tel-Aviv Juve- 
nile Court can give us some insight into what is going 
on. A girl of about 16 years was brought to court 
for stealing. After discussing the matter with her, 
and also from the report of the probation officer, I 
gained the impression that she wouldn’t do it again. 
Turning to her, I asked what assurance she would 
give me that she would keep straight. The girl 
hesitated for a moment and said: “You can be sure 
I won’t steal any more: I am engaged and must get 
married.” “Why ‘must’?” I interjected. She replied: 
“My father promised this man and gave him his word 
of honor. I can’t do anything against it; I have to 
obey. It is not like with you Europeans. With you 
it is different; you are much better off. If my father 
promises for me, I have to do it as if I myself had 
promised.” This girl, illiterate as she was, expressed 
a serious conflict of which she had become aware. 
She had begun to feel and understand the deficiencies 
of the old traditional ways, and the advantages in- 
herent in the new environment. 
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Parents frequently complain that the new condi- 

tions, the influence of the new environment and 
ways, are all to blame for the delinquent behavior 
of their children. Many admit inability to take care 
of their children and to restrain them, and request 
the court to find a suitable solution. Others mention 
the same reasons and try to protect and shelter their 
children. Some parents are genuinely in despair; 
others admit they have failed but blame others. Many 
parents are near the breaking-point because of the 
shame brought on their family. It is sometimes the 
duty of the court to encourage parents and give them 
new will power and vitality. 

The other day in the Jerusalem Juvenile Court I 
had before me two boys aged 12 years, charged with 
stealing. Both came with their fathers and both 
denied having committed the offense. I was explain- 
ing that I would have to postpone the hearings in 
order to allow the police to bring evidence when one 
of the fathers interrupted saying that the case against 
his son might just as well be closed then and there 
since his son had nothing to do with the whole 
matter. I had, however, the impression that the 
charge had some basis and that the presence of the 
parents might have prompted the boys to deny the 
charge. 

Experience has taught me that in these cases it is 
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advisable to put evidence before the court so tha 
the facts should be known to all in the courtroom, 
The next week, after hearing two witnesses, one of 
the boys volunteered to make a statement and ad. 
mitted the offence. I mentioned, incidentally, tha 
we would continue to hear more witnesses to find 
out the role of the second boy. Whereupon he be. 
came obviously restless and his head dropped. For q 
long minute there was complete silence. Then his 
father suddenly cried: “What’s going on here? It 
is impossible that my son is a thief! It can’t be tha 
in my house my son is a thief!” I mentioned that 
he might have only been going with the others and 
not been aware that he was becoming an accomplice, 
I added that I would not regard him as a thief, either, 
The father said: “You must understand that I have 
been a teacher of Jewish children for over thirty 
years in Persia. I taught them to lead an honest life 
and to obey the Commandments. And now that 
my own son, here in Israel, should become a thief! 
This is impossible. I keep an eye on him all day 
long. I don’t allow him to play in the streets with 
other children. If he should really have done it, 
then I cannot bear the shame which he has brought 
on my whole family.” 


The focus of interest in the court was now cen- 
tered around this father. I had to explain to him 
that I didn’t think it so serious a matter as he did, 
This was difficult for him to comprehend but in the 
end he calmed down and when the atmosphere in 
the courtroom was more relaxed, the boy related his 
story—to his own great relief. It was obvious that 
the boy would have to be helped within his family, 
and at the same time the father must be brought 
to accept the situation. This seemed a suitable cas 
for the probation officer: to meet the parents’ needs, 
to allay existing anxieties, to relax too rigid attitudes, 
and, on the other hand, to help the boy to adjust 
himself. It was another of those paradoxical situations 
that sometimes develop, where the parents have kept 
too rigidly to old behavior patterns which are out 
of place here and refused to adapt themselves to new 
methods of education lest their children go astray. 
Often it was just this rigid attitude which brought 
about the maladjusted behavior of children—and 
delinquency. 

An interesting feature is that newcomers don't 
exhibit delinquent behavior immediately after their 
arrival. Their behavior is at first rather timid and 
shy. Generally speaking, they need time to enable 
them to absorb the new values and habits of life. It 
also takes time till cultural conflicts and the proces 
of family disintegration begins, with ensuing results 


HILE factors are at work bringing about the 
breakdown of families, it seems that factors 
preserving the family unit play a more important 
role. Families, exposed to negative effects of con- 
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ficting cultures, displayed at the same time con- 
gderable strength, a heightened feeling of belonging 
and of mutual responsibility which did much to 
counter the frustrating situation. Even families living 
in misery and stress still cared much about the stigma 
attached to the delinquent behavior of their children, 
and public approval or disapproval remained an im- 
portant factor. 

It seems that if the family keeps defenses intact 
and tries not to mix too much with other groups, 
it stands a chance of surviving with its old concepts 
of living. In that case the process of acculturation 
is less pronounced and there is, consequently, less 
likelihood of real delinquency. On the other hand, 
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if the family goes all-out to accept new concepts of 
life prevailing in the new environment, the breakup 
of the family is fast, the likelihood of delinquency 
is more probable. There are clear indications that 
closed family relationships prevent juveniles from 
going astray. Consequently there should be no push- 
ing, conscious or unconscious, in trying to make 
Oriental groups become “Westernized.” 

The feeling that basically the new society is an 
accepting one makes frustrating situations and griev- 
ances more tolerable. This, coupled with a feeling 
of belonging and of collective effort, has the effect 
of putting brakes on the behavior of individuals and 
groups. 


Journey’s End 


by Ilana David 


i FoGGY grey dawn cloaking Haifa’s port cleared 
into a crystal bright day with the suddenness that 
characterizes the changing of the time of day and 
sason in Israel. The S.S. Moledet was entering the 
harbor on her maiden voyage from Marseilles. The 
flag-bedecked ship, greeted by a blast of sirens and 
great jets of water from the harbor’s fireboats, 
chugged smoothly to her appointed dock. A host of 
port officials and a flurry of photographers rushed 
forward. The crowd of passengers on the decks 
exclaimed excitedly at the beauty of the city shim- 
mering in the morning light above them. Most of 
them were “trippers,” Israelis returning home from 
abroad or tourists coming to see—and leave. 

For one hundred and thirty of the passengers of 
the Moledet, this voyage was fraught with all the 
uncertainties of a journey into the unknown: they 
constituted one of Israel’s weekly transports of new 
immigrants. Some were city people—maybe even 
denizens of one of the Mediterranean ports where 
they had once idly watched the comings and goings 
of great vessels belching smoke; others had traveled 
thousands of miles from inland villages to reach the 
port of embarkation for the Old-New Land, known 
to them from the Bible and the word of mouth 
brought by Israeli shlichim. Some had been waiting 
years for this moment—a moment wich meant 
above all the expression of a free and voluntary act. 
Mothers and fathers among them eagerly scanned the 
faces of the crowd below in search of a half-forgotten 
picture of a son or daughter, grown a decade older 
while senseless government decrees had conspired to 
keep families separated by invisible but impregnable 
barriers. 

The five days on board ship had provided the new 
immigrants with a transition period, brief but never- 
theless invaluable in helping them to think in terms 


of the future. A team of officials from the Jewish 
Agency, among them representatives of the kibbutz 
movement, had traveled with them from Marseilles. 
There had been time to chat with the immigrants 
and to explain the possibilities and opportunities 
awaiting them in Israel. 

By the time they arrived in Haifa they already 
knew where they were being sent to. Carefully they 
enunciated the foreign-sounding words—Beer Sheba, 
Kiryat Shmoneh, Nazareth and Natanya—words that 
would soon materialize into the bricks and mortar 
of a home and a place of work. Most were grateful 
and relieved that they had arrived at last; others were 
bewildered and confused, asked endless questions, 
seeking confirmation that they were not being sent 
to some place forsaken by God and man. Some 
were happy and confident in the knowledge that 
there were close relatives waiting to accept and help 
them. A group of youngsters, their open-necked 
blue shirts making them indistinguishable from any 
of Israel’s sabra-born youth, were coming to join a 
“garin” in one of the kibbutzim. Most of the im- 
migrants had heard about the kibbutz but they shied 
away from the idea of collective living: for some it 
was too revolutionary a pattern of life; for others 
it sounded similar to an unpalatable way of organiza- 
tion they had witnessed elsewhere. The chavera from 
the kibbutz movement, however, had not given up 
hope; she looked carefully at the “human material” 
milling before her; maybe there was still someone 
who could be persuaded to try out life in the kibbutz. 


Tourists and Israelis disembarked while the immi- 

grants gathered in the ship’s spacious lounge. 
Officials of the Agency’s Immigration Department, 
the Health Department and the Border Police had 
boarded the ship so that initial formalities could be 
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conducted with the minimum of rush and discom- 
fort. The immigrants had been divided into groups 
according to their place of absorption. Group Num- 
ber I—to Beer Sheba—was the first to be processed. 
Members of the group clung close to each other; 
already a certain bond of fate held them together. 
Some families were related; they had asked to be kept 
together. Two young couples, the wives clutching 
babies to their breasts, had become friends during 
the journey; they pleaded to be sent to the same 
town. Suddenly the line halted. A heavy, red- 
faced man swaggered up to the desk. Angrily he 
banged on the table: he was not going to the desert, 
he declared. Nobody could bluff him: Beer Sheba 
was in the heart of the desert. He insisted that he 
be sent to Tel-Aviv or Haifa. Patiently the official 
explained to him that Beer Sheba was the capital of 
the Negev, a fast-growing city with a population 
of 20,000: many of them coming from his own home 
country. However, if he didn’t want Beer Sheba, 
there was still a possibility for him to choose Kiryat 
Shmoneh—a development town in the North. “But 
look,” the official pointed out, “‘we see that you have 
relatives in Ashkelon in the south: that’s why we 
offer you housing in the south rather than in the 
north.” This personal note of consideration had 
little effect; still grumbling loudly, our angry friend 
reluctantly accepted the cast of the die. 

The line moved on. 

A round-faced grandmother appeared, her broad 
peasant face furrowed with lines of a deep smile; 
her body ample and earthy beneath her long, shape- 
less robe. ‘Three doll-like little girls dressed in layers 
of stiff nylon petticoats pirouetted behind her. The 
march of time seemed to have skipped a step between 
the grandmama of yesterday and the nylon-clad little 
girls of today. Their mother, her daughter, the old 
lady explained, was dead; the father had abandoned 
his children; they were now like her very own. She 
herself was blessed with many children. Her eldest 
son and his wife had come to Israel a few months 
ago. “We are going to live with them,” she asserted 
firmly and happily. 

An elegant, handsome woman of uncertain age 
flashed a smile at the official as she handed him her 
papers. Manicurist and cosmetician by profession, 
she was going to live with her sister in Tel-Aviv. 
The woman was impatient: her sister was waiting 
for her on the dock. But the official hesitated. He 
had found a discrepancy in her papers. Why in the 
papers completed in Marseilles had she declared that 
she was single and on the immigrant’s certificate 
issued to her on board ship her status was described 
as divorced? A slight but perceptible blush covered 
her attractive face as the official probed—unnecessa- 
rily, one felt; what difference did it make now? She 
was beginning life anew; let whatever had been, be 
forgotten. Reluctantly, with a few brief words the 
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woman sketched a vivid picture of domestic tragedy; 
she was neither divorced nor married, nor in fact 
single! “I lived with a man for fifteen years; he 
wouldn’t marry me. Two weeks ago I left him” 
Carefully the official corrected the entry on her im. 
migrant certificate. His insistence on getting the 
correct information was for her benefit, he ex. 
plained. “The certificate issued by the Jewish Agency 
to each immigrant is a recognized document. Maybe 
this woman will want to get married here; think of 
the endless difficulties she will encounter if her cer- 
tificate states she is divorced and she has no docu- 
ments to prove the real situation.” 

The line moved on. 

Passports, certificates and health documents were 
checked quickly and efficiently. Those still waiting 
their turn sat patiently in the deep-cushioned chairs 
of the ship’s lounge. Again a halt. The official in 
checking S. C.’s papers felt that Natanya would offer 
this family a better chance of adjustment than 
Nazareth which had been suggested to them by the 
official on board ship. The official explained his rea- 
sons. The young wife, however, resisted the change; 
she wanted to go to the place first decided upon. 
“One mustn’t disturb one’s mazal,” she whispered 
fearfully. The husband, sleek in a well-pressed suit, 
followed by his bearded patriarchal-looking father 
who was clutching in one hand a flashy transistor 
radio and in the other a tattered prayerbook, was 
delighted. Natanya, he knew, was near Tel-Aviv. 
He nudged his girl-wife to stop complaining. Un- 
happily, she accepted the change; a new fear of 
having invited the evil eye by meddling with chance 
had been added to her many uncertainties. 

A blonde woman dressed in heavy mourning ap- 
proached. Two limpid-eyed children clung to her 
dark skirts. She came from “over there;” last year 
an earthquake had destroyed all her worldly posses- 
sions. Then her husband had fallen seriously ill. 
Life had become impossible and they had decided to 
leave. Three days before boarding the ship her hus- 
band had collapsed and died. She was bringing his 
body to Israel: she wanted to bury him in Natanya 
where his brothers and sisters were living. Couldn't 
she be given a home there, too? Be together with 
her family who would help her care for the children 
while she went out to work? But her papers were 
marked “To a kibbutz.” The official questioned. At 
Marseilles, she explained, she had been so stunned 
and bewildered that she had been ready to accept 
any suggestion; she hadn’t known what a kibbutz 
meant; she had thought it was just the name of 4 
place. Couldn’t she be sent near her family, she 
pleaded with quiet restraint. The allocation of houses 
in Natanya’s immigrant quarters had already been 
made but her case seemed so reasonable. The woman 
was asked to wait awhile, assured that everything 


would be done to help her. Heavy-eyed she stepped 
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aside, thinking perhaps of the sad reception awaiting 
her: her first family gathering in Israel was to be 
her husband’s funeral. 

The line quietly moved on. A young couple with 
one child, the chief breadwinner a trained mechanic 
—to Kiryat Shmoneh in the north. Dr. X., a dis- 
tinguished-looking silvery-haired dentist carrying a 
leather portfolio—his treasured symbol of academic 
status—to a hostel-ulpan for immigrants with aca- 
demic training. His childless wife following him 
cradling in her arms “Putzi,” a silky Pekingese pup. 
Patting “Putzi” contentedly, she commented: “Some 
dogs get sent into space; my ‘Putzi’ preferred to 
be a pioneer in Israel.” 

A bronzed young man, who might have stepped 
out of a gay French comedy, was next in line. His 
muscles flexed visibly through his brightly-colored 
sport shirt as he jauntily twirled a tennis racket in 
his hand. “I’m crazy about tennis; must play every 
day,” he announced in an aside to no one in par- 
ticular. At the sight of the healthy young bachelor, 
full of vim and vigor, the chavera from the kibbutz, 
dejected because of the lack of suitable candidates 
for the kibbutz in this transport, suddenly sprang 
to life. She whisked him into a corner. Half an hour 
later he boarded the bus which was to take him to 
a kibbutz down south. Would he be able to play 
tennis? we heard him anxiously asking one of the 
officials as he stepped on to the bus. 


NITIAL formalities over, the immigrants slowly made 
their way down the gangway, warily taking 
their first steps on the asphalt ground of the Promised 
Land. A man bent with age whispered a “‘shehechi- 
yonu;” another exclaimed, ““We are mapsut, mapsut” 
(contented) ; a slim, smartly-dressed woman brushed 
away a tear. 


A group of friendly volunteers from the Haifa 
branch of the Working Mothers’ Organization was 
waiting to welcome each newcomer with a steaming 
glass of tea and sandwiches. The children shyly 
accepted the colorful packets of sweets prepared for 
them. Tea was gulped down quickly; they were all 
impatient to be done with the next round of for- 
malities. Agency officials had begun distributing to 
each immigrant money to tide him over the first 
difficult days. The notes were new and crisp; the 
immigrants fingered them carefully wondering about 
their “bread and butter” value. Receipts were signed 
—or thumb-printed—for the money. An official 
explained to them that some day when they would 
be settled and earning their way, they would repay 
the Agency for the help given them. Then vouchers 
were endorsed entitling each family to an allocation 
of basic household equipment on arrival at their new 
homes. Finally each family received a parcel of 
food: loaves of fresh bread, white and brown, canned 
meat, sardines, beans, flour and oil, candles, matches, 
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and even spices—including a large ration of red 
paprika, much favored by today’s immigrant. Steril- 
ized milk, “Quaker Oats” and rice were added for 
the families with small children. Peeping out of each 
parcel was a bottle of rich red wine—a special Rosh 
Hashana gift. 

Buses were lined up outside. The group going to 
Beer Sheba boarded first: they were making the long- 
est journey to reach their destination. Our angry 
friend, still muttering protests, mounted the bus, 
shepherding his six children ahead of him. Relatives 
and friends crowded at the door. An official com- 
mented, “Some relatives come to welcome and help; 
others to give good ‘advice’ and incite the immigrants 
to make unreasonable demands. Now and again an 
immigrant denies that he has relatives in the country, 
mistakenly believing that this might deprive him of 
the assistance given to the newcomers.” 

The smiling grandmother with the three pretty 
granddaughters in trail was looking searchingly for 
the son who was to take her to his home. A shame- 
faced son and an angry, articulate daughter-in-law 
were waiting for her. “Under no circumstances,” 
the young woman bristled, “can we accommodate 
Grandma and the girls; they must be given a house 
near us in Nahariya.” A tired official explained that 
at the moment there were no houses available in 
Nahariya. He understood the situation. The daugh- 
ter-in-law would not be expected to house the grand- 
mother and the three little girls indefinitely in their 
two-room apartment. But they would have to wait 
a while until apartments were available in Nahariya. 
The angry woman stamped and shrieked, “Not in 
a little while, now, now,” as she began placing the 
bewildered grandmother’s baggage back on the 
freight-trolley in a desperate attempt to reverse the 
situation. 

There was no time to hear the end of this story. 
The bus to Nazareth was about to leave. We heard 
worried whisperings between the officials. A message 
had come through from Nazareth: “Don’t send im- 
migrants today; there are no apartments ready; just 
one or two more days are needed to finish the next 
batch of apartments.” 

The official decided to turn a deaf ear to this bit 
of information. It was better to send the immigrants 
to unfinished apartments than to leave them to sleep 
in the streets. The bus took off with five families. 
There was silence as the bus moved out of the harbor 
onto the highway. Husbands and wives sat quietly 
next to each other; babies snuggled down in their 
mothers’ arms; and an old lady nodded sleepily. 

The bus rolled on through the bustling noonday 
streets of Lower Haifa, past the lush, green farms of 
the Valley of Jezreel, slowly climbing the road up 
the granite hills leading to Nazareth. A sudden stir 
rippled through the passengers at the sight of ancient 
Nazareth with its mellow-toned stone houses molded 
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into the hills. ‘So many Arabs,” one passenger burst 
out fearfully, fresh and bitter memories pressing their 
way into his mind. 

The bus came alive. The old lady rubbed her eyes. 
A baby gurgled. Is this Upper Nazareth? they asked, 
looking at the new cuboid apartment houses that 
had sprung suddenly into view. Wondering and 
confused they stared at the bare, nude city perched 
on the slopes of a mountain. A former villager 
looked dubiously at the stony slopes. ‘Where are 
the fields? Where are the trees?” A suave urbanite 
asked, “Where are the shops and cinemas?” Another 
remarked grimly, “One will need plenty of ‘la fan- 
tasie’ to make life grow from these stones.” The 
women, silent and wide-eyed, gripping their babies 
a little closer, looked questioningly at their menfolk. 
Would there be work for them? What would the 
young jeweler and the middle-aged tailor find to do 
in Nazareth? How long would it take the school- 
teacher to learn Hebrew? And what of the refrig- 
erator repairman—how many electric refrigerators 
were there among the fifteen hundred immigrant 
families living in Upper Nazareth? 


The bus lurched to an 

abrupt stop. The local Agency representative, a 
woman with a bright, smiling face boarded the bus 
welcoming them to Nazareth. The families were 


OURNEY’S end was near. 
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sorted out. The two larger families were to be given 
three-room apartments; the others two-room apart. 
ments. The bus halted outside H.L.’s new home, 
We climbed over rubble and a wobbly wooden 
“bridge” to reach the building. Workers were hur. 
riedly putting the finishing touches to the apartment, 
but beds, blankets and kitchen equipment had 3. 
ready been installed. A “veteran” neighbor from 
the opposite building appeared. “One month in the 
country,” she proudly informed the newcomers. She 
brought with her the comforting aroma of hot coffee 
and biscuits. We left her explaining where and 
when to turn for official assistance, the intricacies of 
Israeli currency and the mechanics of the “petillia” 
(Israel’s brand of kerosene cooker). 

We found the other families collected dejectedly 
outside a block of smaller apartments. The water 
had not yet been connected nor the lavatories in- 
stalled. It was the end of the working day and the 
workers had already heard an unsounded whistle, 
“We told you that we needed another day’s work,” 
the plumber declared to the Agency worker. But 
the latter waived aside his comment. “Where is your 
“Jewish heart’?” she asked. “Are you going to leave 
women and small children without water until to- 
morrow?” The appeal to his Jewish sentiments won 
the plumber. His team of workers picked up their 
tools and set to work while the families settled down 
to arrange their few worldly possessions. 

One young woman excitedly examined her new 
home, fingering the shining water-faucets and trying 
out the sliding doors in the kitchen. She opened the 
large window looking out upon Mount Tabor rising 
out of the blue valley. A cool, fresh breeze entered 
the apartment still heavy with the odor of fresh 
paint and plaster. Her baby, forgotten for the 
moment, whimpered plaintively. ‘The woman seated 
herself on the bed; the baby nuzzled against her full, 
flowing breast with the contentment that comes at 
journey’s end. 
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